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Students learn faster and better when 
f 


i the atmosphere’s FIUIBCTIRIC with IBM! 


THE IBM ELECTRIC IS THE "TEACHING TYPEWRITER"! 
72 With IBM Electrics, your students learn better 
cf typing technique for greater speed and accuracy 

-.-and they learn all this in far less time! 


Your teaching job is easier, too, with IBM 
Electrics. You can omit complicated carriage 
drills -- simplify stroke drills -- concentrate 
on techniques that make your students top typists 
on any typewriter -- even manual. 


Thousands of business offices are switching to 
electric typewriters every year. So give your 
students the best training possible for the jobs 
of tomorrow by teaching on IBM Electrics. You're 
sure to go electric...make sure you go IBM. 


ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 
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AMONG OUR AUTHORS 
Tue author of this month’s guest 
editorial, STUART CHASE, is well 
known as economist and critic. On 
the lighter side is his latest hobby, 
sketching cats. 













FINIS E. ENGLEMAN lays claim 
to distinction as a story-teller, a fish- 
erman, and a scrabble-player. How- 
ever, this claim is challenged by his 
wife, who says she has never seen 
humor in his stories, has seldom seen 
him bring home a fish that would 
get by the game warden, and has 
beaten him at scrabble regularly. 


NILA BANTON SMITH writes 
us that her chief hobby is raising 
flowers and that her chief outdoor 
sport is fighting off the beetles! 


EDITH WEISSKOPI-JOELSON’S 
article is to be included in a collec- 
tion of readings in educational psy- 
chology to be published by Harpers 
next spring. 


LAURA ZIRBES received a stand- 
ing ovation when she delivered a 
speech entitled “Raising Our Sights” 
at the NEA Regional Instructional 
Conference in Denver. The espe- 
cially written JourNAL adaptation 
includes anecdotes culled from a life- 
time of teaching. 
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“Now_| can 
AFFORD TO 


Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am’s popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the original 


Pan Am “Pay-Later” Plan 


e@ Tight budgets need no longer 
stay teachers from foreign educa- 
tional travel. Finance your trip 
with the Pan Am ‘“Pay-Later”’ 
Plan...pay 10% down, the balance 
in up to 20 monthly instalments. 
Hundreds of school systems now 
offer academic credit for educa- 
tional travel—in and out of foreign 
classrooms. In many cases the 
cost is income tax deductible. 
Organize a Clipper* group of 
15 and you travel free! For details 
about this or the ‘“‘Pay-Later’’ 
Plan, write: George Gardner, 
Educational Director, 28-19 
Bridge Plaza N., Long Island City 


i Nex. eTrade-Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


—i==5= 


Par AMERICAN 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 
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@ This feature of the JouRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Hurrah for the Travel Division 


I wouLp like to sing the praises 
of the NEA Travel Division after 
taking one of its European tours. 
I had expected it to be rather ex- 
hausting, but everything was so 
well planned that I rarely felt 
rushed. 

I visited eight countries and not 
only saw most of the things I had 
always dreamed of seeing, but a lot 
more, too. 

Before going, I made a study of 
what various European tours had 
to offer, and I am convinced that 
in choosing the NEA trip I made 
the right decision. 

—ALTHA EDGE, 
High School. 


Waco (Texas) 


The Horrid Younger Generation 


Does this sound familiar? 

“Obedience to the law is very 
little practiced today; neither the 
statute nor the moral law is re- 
garded; everyone wants to do as he 
pleases. . . . Hence the contentions 
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against authority, the disobedience 
of employes against employers, the 
disregard of school and family, and 
the dreadful want of reverence 
toward old age. . . . You pass by the 
pupils just dismissed from school 
and listen to the conversation of 
half-grown boys, and observe how 
even girls push older people from 
the sidewalk; how some talk to well- 
meaning older people who criticize 
their behavior and upbraid them 
for their vicious conduct, and you 
will admit the outlook is sad.” 

Is he talking about our children? 
No, he’s talking about our grand- 
parents. The paragraph is quoted 
from an article in Education, 
November 1883. 

—RUSSEL G. DRUMRIGHT, Norman, 
Okla. 


Thanks from an English Visitor 


Durinc the last school year, I 
spent five months making an edu- 
cational survey in your country. 

I came without official status, and 
my project would never have ma- 
terialized had it not been for the 
complete cooperation of school ad- 
ministrators and teachers where- 
ever I went. I was free to observe, 
question, and even teach in schools 
from kindergarten to university. I 
want to offer my thanks for all the 
kindness that was shown me. 

—MURIEL E. BUTLAND, Coventry, 
England. 


“Always the Cockeyed Optimist” 


WHEN I was first asked about be- 
coming an NEA life member, my 
answer was a polite, but definite 
“no.” I chuckled at the thought 
of my still being a teacher 40 years 
hence, nose bespectacled, hair in 
a bun, a proverbial Miss Dove. 
No, I wanted a husband, home, 
and heirs in my future, not drop- 
outs, tests, and life membership. 

Then, one bright morning, I 
heard, as if for the first time, the 
friendly warmth of the “Hi, Miss 
Vella,” from my students. As those 
hale, hearty, and rambunctious 
youngsters swarmed into class, I 
suddenly realized that I would not 
change any one minute of any one 
fatiguing, unreturnable school day. 

Not for anything would I want to 
give up working with young people, 
helping them to think, watching 
them grow in mind and body, 

(Continued on page 390) 
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Me NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Office of Education Releases 
Enrolment Estimates 


The annual back-to-school release issued by U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education Samuel M. Brownell announced 
an overall increase of 1,657,000 students in elementary 
and secondary schools, colleges, and universities. Dr. 
Brownell’s estimates are for both publicly and privately 
controlled educational institutions. The enrolment increase 
in public elementary and secondary schools is 1,352,000. At 
30 pupils per room, this increase calls for 45,000 new class- 
rooms. 


Commissioner Brownell reported that states and locali- 
ties have built 60,000 public-school classrooms in 1954-55. 
He did not give any figure for the current classroom deficit. 
Earlier this year he had informed Congressional committees 
that we were short approximately 300,000 classrooms. The 
difference between’ new classrooms built and the number 
necded to house the enrolment increase ts approximatcly 
15,000 rooms, but studies by the U. S. Office of Education 
indicate that we must replace each year at least 8000 class- 
rooms which become obsolete or are destroyed by fire or 
flood. Thus the current shortage of approximately 30,000 
classrooms will be reduced by little more than 7000. 


With regard to the teacher shortage, Commissioner 
Brownell said: “The supply of new teachers in colleges 
and universities in the last year is approximately 63,400. 
This supply is less than the number required to take care 
of the needs created by increased enrolment, overcrowding, 
resignations, and retirements.’” Tables included with Dr. 
Brownell’s release indicate a shortage of 141,300 in both 
public and private schools. NEA’s teacher supply-and- 
demand estimates are for public-school teachers only and 
make provision for the number of teachers needed to re- 
lieve overcrowding or to enrich the curriculum. 


Federal Appropriations for Education 


The 84th Congress appropriated nearly $309 million 
for federal educational programs in fiscal 1956. This is 
exclusive of funds for veterans’ education and for general 
research and development. The following table summa- 
rizes principal budget requests and appropriations: 
Budget Request’ Appropriation 

U. S. Office of Education 

(salaries and expenses) 
Vocational Education 

(George Barden funds) 
Federally Affected Areas 

Construction (PL 815) 

Maintenance and Operation 

(PL 874) 

Land-Grant Colleges 

(Bankhead-Jones funds) 

White House Conference on 
Education > x Sete 
Advisory Committee on Education 
Cooperative Research in Education 

School Lunches 


$ 3,000,000 S$ 3,050,000 


23,673,000 26,500,000 


24,000,000 24,000,000 


65,000,000 65,000,000 


2,501,500 2,501,500 
438,000 420,000 
120,000 none 
100,000 none 

68,000,000 83,236,000 
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Agricultural Experiment. Stations 
Agricultural Extension Service 
(payments to states) 
International Educational Exchanges 
National Science Foundation 


24,753,000 24,753,000 
45,475,000 
22,000,000 
20,000,000 


45,475,000 
18,000,000 
16,000,000 


TOTALS $299,060,500 


$308 ,935,500 


Reserve Forces Bill Signed 


High-school students who volunteer for special mili- 
tary training can postpone active duty until after graduation 
under one of the provisions of Public Law 305, the Reserve 
Forces Bill, signed by President Eisenhower on August 9. 


Young men 17 to 18% years old may volunteer for 3 
to 6 months’ active duty, to be followed by Ready Reserve 
training until they have completed 8 years of combined 
active and reserve duty. (The Ready Reserve can be mobi- 
lized promptly in event of a national emergency. Training 
in it requires 48 drill periods and not more than 17 days 
of active duty a year or, as a substitute, 30 days of active 
duty a year.) 


A young man may sign up any time before he is 181/44, 
with the provision that he will not be called for active duty 
until he has graduated from high school, left school, or 
reached the age of 20, whichever comes first. 


Postal Classification Bill Held Up 


Altho the Senate passed the Johnston (D-S.C.)-Carlson 
(R-Kans.) bill to readjust the postal classification on edu- 
cational and cultural materials, no action had been taken in 
the House at the close of the first session of Congress. 


On July 13 a subcommittee of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee held hearings on HR5139 
and HR5142, but ignored the existence of $1292 as passed 
by the Senate, largely because of a controversial section 
which would allow the Postmaster General a certain amount 
of discretion in requesting parcel-post increases from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The NEA and two of its departments, the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference and the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, were among those testifying at the House 
subcommittee hearings. It is expected that requests for ac- 
tion on the bills will be renewed early in the second Con- 
gressional session. 


$20.5-Million Scholarship 
Program Founded 


A $20.5-million scholarship program, financed chiefly by 
the Ford Foundation, has been announced by the newly 
created National Merit Scholarship Corporation of Evans- 
ton, Illinois. The group will award $1 million a year for 
10 years in 4-year scholarships. An additional $8 million 
is available for matching contributions of business and 
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industry, with $2.5 million for developing and operating 
the program. 


Awards, to be based on students’ needs, will vary from 
$100 honorary grants to full tuition and living costs. High- 
school seniors will compete for the scholarships in pre- 
liminary examinations on October 26, with winners to 
enter colleges of their choice by September 1956. About 
200 awards are expected to be made the first year. 


Herold Hunt Appointed 
HEW Under-Secretary 


I would certainly attest to the crisis that confronts 
education today,” said Herold C. Hunt, new Under-Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, at swearing-in 
ceremonies on September 12. He referred to “shortages of 
teachers, classrooms bulging to the walls, and an enrolment 
increase this year of more than 1,300,000.” 


Dr. Hunt, who comes to his new post from Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School of Education, added that he hoped 
to help solve some of the critical problems of education. He 
has stated that he will follow Administration policy 
with regard to federal aid to education. (This policy cur- 
rently is being reviewed before HEW Secretary Marion B. 
Folsom makes recommendations to President Eisenhower 
for his State of the Union message next January.) 


The new Under-Secretary’s background includes more 
than 25 years in public-school administration. He was su- 
perintendent of schools in Chicago, 1947-53, and in Kansas 
City, Missouri, 1940-47, and is a past president of the 
American Association of School Administrators, an NEA 
department. 


Rural Library Service Bill Reported 


A bill providing federal aid for rural libraries, HR2840, 
has been reported out of the House Education and Labor 
Committee by a 20-9 vote. It authorizes $714 million a 
year for five years, beginning in 1956. Further action is 
deferred until the second session of Congress. 


Worth McClure To Retire 


Worth McClure, executive secretary of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators since 1946, has an- 
nounced his retirement effective next July. Under his 
secretaryship, AASA has grown from about 6000 members 
to more than 10,000, with great expansion in program and 
SETVICES. 


NEA Resolutions Adopted at Chicago 


Among the resolutions adopted by the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in Chicago were these: 


Teachers’ Salaries: The National Education Association 
commends those state legislatures and local boards of educa- 
tion which have endeavored to meet the problem of teacher 
shortage by raising teachers’ salaries. In spite of these ef- 
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forts, thousands of children who should be in school are 
denied educational opportunity. Other thousands are on 
part-time programs or are under the instruction of persons 
with substandard preparation for teaching. This deplorable 
situation results from the facts that the annual supply of 
qualified teachers is far below the number required to keep 
pace with rapidly increasing school enrolments and that 
teachers are leaving the profession to accept more remunera- 
tive positions. 


The Association recommends a beginning salary of at 
least $4200 for a teacher with a bachelor’s degree, including 
specific preparation for teaching, and a salary of at least 
$9500 for a teacher with a master’s degree and 15 years of 
teaching experience. The Association recognizes that grave 
damage is done to teaching staffs by schedules which fail 
to compensate adequately the experienced teachers. 


Fundamental Freedoms: The National Education Asso- 
ciation believes that freedom of thought and expression 
and access to the thoughts of others are inalienable rights 
of the individual and must be preserved in order to main- 
tain and advance the democratic way of life. 

The Association condemns the efforts of those who ad- 
vocate book burnings, purges, or other devices which are, 
in effect, an expression of lack of confidence in the integ- 
rity, loyalty, and good judgment of the American people. 
The Association condemns the dismissal of teachers for 
loyalty reasons on the basis of information supplied by 
anonymous sources. 


(See also “NEA Federal Legislative Policy,” pages 438-40.) 


Retirement-Income Exemption 
Amendment Passes House 


Referred to the Senate Finance Committee for action 
in 1956 is HR7036, the so-called conforming amendment 
that would bring retirement-income exemptions under Sec- 
tion 37 of the Internal Revenue Code in line with those 
available under the Social Security Act. The bill passed the 
House by a voice vote shortly before adjournment. 


As introduced by Representative Noah M. Mason (R- 
Ill.), HR7036 would have raised the retirement-income 
exemption from $1200 to $1500 and the work-income 
ceiling from $900 to $1200 for persons between the ages 
of 65 and 72 (instead of 75, as is now the case). The 
House, however, approved an amended form changing 
only the work-income ceiling and age limit. 


Vocational Educator Dies 


Lindley H. Dennis, 74, vocational education leader, died 
in Washington, D. C., on August 5. He had been executive 
secretary of the American Vocational Association from 
1934 until his retirement in 1950. 


Late Report on Life Memberships 


There were 211 new NEA life members during the 
period of July 22 to August 22. (See page 448°) 
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uestion: 


Each boy scores 100%...for his time! 
* 


People are born and become famous. Ways of life alter. Yester- THE NEW 1955 
day’s fact is often today’s legend. AMERICANA 


Knowledge grows. Discoveries are made. Devices are invented. 


And yesterday’s encyclopedia is not good enough for today. 

That’s why today’s Americana is continually revised—guaran- SEtOP age 
teeing you an Americana which describes—comprehensively and 60,000 articles 
accurately—developments in the modern world. The Americana 1 ill z 
of five years ago did not have the hydrogen bomb, the atomic 0,000 illustrations 
submarine, NATO, Cinerama, Cybernetics, a full treatment of 
Antibiotics, and hundreds of biographies of men and women in E 
the news. Thus the 1955 Americana is almost a new work as 280,000 index entries 
compared with The Americana of five years ago. 20,000 pages 


completely revised 
(1950-1955) 


The Encyclopedia 
| MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


SIO RE AIT ae LEE ANON MOBI RATING T 


44,000 cross references 


oat cia cath) Rae mere yeeen et, oon a 


aaa ces or} 
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(Continued from page 386) 


scolding them, comforting them— 
being proud of most, disappointed 
in a few, but always the cockeyed 
optimist. 

That was when I decided to be- 
come a life member of NEA after 
all. I was happy when I filled out 
my application blank, and I’m 
sure I'll never have occasion to feel 
otherwise about my life member- 
ship. 

—CATHERINE VELLA, Pennsbury 
High School, Yardley, Pa. 


Praise for Our Sensibility 


Tue NEA Journat, which I have 
received since my stay in America, 
strengthens and clarifies the experi- 
ences I had with education in your 
country. 

One of the most stimulating ob- 
servations I made while visiting 
United States schools and colleges 
was the wonderful respect for and 
understanding of young people. I 
have deep admiration for your sen- 
sibility in this respect even tho 
I may not always agree with the 
methods that spring from that 
sensibility. 


search Helps in 
eaching the 
Language Arts 


Pages 
Order from: 
Box 250 


Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Department of the 
National Education Association 


—JOSEF scHWARZ, Wiesloch bei 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


Some Prose on the Con 


I woutp like to comment on 
“Foreign Language in the Ele- 
mentary School?” (May JOURNAL) 
in which Daniel Girard and Her- 
bert Smith discussed the pros and 
cons of the situation. 

Perhaps, as Dr. Smith says, “Lan- 
guage facility in another tongue is 
not attainable by any significant 
number of children in an ele- 
mentary situation.” However, I 
don’t think the goal is to have 
elementary-school children speak- 
ing a language fluently. Rather it is 
to give them a speaking vocabulary 
and a familiarity with the different 
sounds of another language, so that 
learning the language will be 
greatly facilitated at the secondary- 
school level. 

Dr. Smith says, “Certainly there 
is no justification for teaching a 
language to elementary pupils in 
areas where no need for that lan- 
guage exists.” I wonder if a proved 
statement of the child’s need for a 
specific subject is the only criterion 


for including it in the elementary- 
school curriculum. We do not de- 
mand proof that every child will 
need to know how to paint a pic- 
ture, sing 4 song, or throw a ball. 


—JODIE SLOAN POYoUROW, Cutter 
Mill School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. 
N.W,. Washington 6, D. C. 

1956 NEA convention—July 1-6, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

American Education Week—Nov. 6- 
12. “Schools—Your Investment in 
America.” 

NEA membership, May 31, 1955: 
612,716. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: 
See NEA Handbook, pages 256-257, 
$99, inside back cover. 

NEA platform and _ resolutions: 
Handbook, pages 365-380. 

NEA departments: Handbook, page 
301. 

NEA. committees, commissions, coun- 
cil: Handbook, page 270. 

Centennial Action Program goals: 
Handbook, page 13. 

World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession: In- 
formation free from NEA; also see 
Handbook, page 381. 


ON HOUSEHOLD AND 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 


CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY == 


«= GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
eR), INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


P.O. BOX 1116, SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 


MAIL COUPON 


Price $1.00 
LOCATION OF CAR 
OCCUPATION 


NOT AFFILIATED WITH U. S. GOV'T. 


TODAY FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


[¥eor] Make] Model] Cyl. [Engine No.| Body Style | Con [Pur Datel, 
me > dae Se SE eae ae wae 


Excluding to and from work, is car used regularly in business or 


Distance to work .... 


1 1€ ony drivers under 25, members of household, please complete following: 
Relation 


JL_Miscte check for hovsehold fecter informetion () § 
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MORE TIPS FOR TEEN-AGERS—ON SAFE DRIVING 
z ne SEE aa ak 


Pag 


Stead 


Stanley Miller, Test 
Driver for GM’s 
Oldsmobile Division, has 
logged more than a 
million test-miles. GM’s 
Proving Ground 
facilities are the world’s 
largest. 


A test car is driven over 
brutal Belgian Block 

to learn where 
improvements can 

be made. 


“Fine drivers treat cars with respect,” 
says Oldsmobile Test Driver Stanley Miller 


“Here at the General Motors Proving Ground, it’s our 
job to wear cars out on purpose—so our engineers can 
keep making improvements. 


“But out on the open road, it’s a shame the way some 
drivers take a great piece of machinery and abuse it. 


“T mean the show-offs who zoom away from stop lights 
—travel like a blue streak—take curves with screeching 
tires—and hit the brakes so hard they leave stripes on 
the pavement. Even the best car in the world will spend 
time in the repair shop with that kind of abuse. 


“But when I see a man handling a car with the respect 
it deserves, I know he’s a real ‘pro’—even though he 
doesn’t drive for a living. 


“From start to stop, his driving makes it seem there’s 
honey in the tank. He starts smoothly, cruises smoothly, 
and stops smoothly. 


“Sure, he’s lots safer than show-offs are—but that’s only 


the beginning. He gets thousands of extra miles from 
his tires, his engine, and his running gear. And smooth 
drivers always get much better gas mileage than fast, 
jerky drivers. 

“It’s a fact, careful driving not only can save your neck 
—it saves you money too!” 


This series of driving hints is presented in 
the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Write General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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he dropped in 
for a minute 


and stayed for hours 


H. wanted a fact. And he gained a whole new experience. He was 
interested in “stuff about the moon growing brighter after the 
sun sets.” I helped him find the article he wanted in Volume 10 of 
The Book of Knowledge. He found his fact. But then, he went on reading 
about the moon and the earth and the tides. He didn’t know it, but he 
was being intrigued by the skillful and unique arrangement of 
The Book of Knowledge which leads the child eagerly from page to page. 


As I watched him—past closing time—still engrossed in his reading, 
I knew I’d soon have to remind him of the hour. But, meanwhile, 
I couldn’t help a satisfied smile at the new experience he had gained: 
the experience of reading, reading that opens vistas to the mind. 
That afternoon he had entered the magic world of written ideas 
: and I knew that the chances were heavily in favor of his being 
ps a reader from then on. From this experience with The Book of 
\ 


4 . ‘ Knowledge he could well go on to become the happiest and most 
» | 


successful of human beings—a well-read man. 
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Pd _ The modern Book of Knowledge is 19 separate volumes of 
fascinating reading, plus a fully cross-indexed 20th volume. The new 
1955 edition has been importantly revised and newly laid out. Big, 
bleed photographs illuminate the newly-set and more-readable-than-ever 
type. There are 13,000 illustrations including 700 black and white 
and 118 color pictures that never appeared in The Book of Knowledge 
before. There are many more facts in the 1955 Book of Knowledge, 
and a greater unity and coherence. It is no longer necessary for a child 
to consult many volumes to get the important facts on a subject. 
Altogether, the 1955 Book of Knowledge in the classroom and in the 
library offers you one of the most effective teaching tools ever created. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE" 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc. 


and subsidiary companies 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Automation and Education 


STUART CHASE 


UTOMATION isn’t in the dictionary as I write, but 
A it will be any minute now. It is a label for very 
important happenings in industry, office work, and 
mathematics. It has profound implications for com- 
munication and education. 

Altho I am no expert in electronics, my recent 
book, Power of Words, called for some discussion 
of electronic brains, so I went to IBM’s New York 
office to look at giant computer “No. 701.” 

It filled a large room with cabinets, flashing vacu- 
um tubes, magnetic memory boxes, taping and re- 
cording devices. It did sums at practically the speed 
of light. Later I worked thru some equivalent sums, 
stopwatch in hand. No. 701 multiplied four num- 
bers by four numbers at least 100,000 times faster 
than I did, and checked itself in the bargain—tho 
as a C.P.A., I am reasonably spry with simple arith- 
metic. The Naval Ordnance Bureau now has a new 
IBM computer which is 10 times faster than No. 
701—and so a million times a better man than I! 

Now when I hear the word “automation” I think 
of those tubes, flashing like a jeweler’s show case 
and outdistancing the human brain like a jet pass- 
ing a bicycle. 

Inside the cabinets, one finds what technicians call 
a “can of worms,” a writhing chaos of wires, connec- 
tions, and tubes. Automation is a product of elec- 
tronics and a cousin to your radio and TV set. All 
are comprehended in the new science of cybernetics, 
so named by Norbert Wiener of MIT, who designed 
one of the earliest computers. 

Automation is not a name for automatic machin- 
ery, as such. The key factor is the phenomenon of 
“feedback,” where the mechanism feeds back in- 
formation to control its own performance, and the 
mechanism is always electronic, not mechanical. 

A working definition of feedback is “How am I 
doing?” and a nonelectronic example is the thermo- 
stat in your living room. 

During the First Industrial Revolution, machines 
took over many forms of manual labor, so that out- 
put per man-hour doubled, trebled, went up ten- 
fold. In this Second Revolution, output per man- 
hour promises to go thru the roof, and electronic 
brains are going to take over much work from the 
human mind. 

When automation goes all out, in an automobile 
factory, for example, an electronic brain will con- 


Mr. Chase is a famous economist, publicist, and author. 
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trol the conveyor belt and its attending machines, 
and not a man will be in sight. Under full automa- 
tion, men will be needed only in these three capaci- 
ties: designers, experts in taping to give the “brain” 
its instructions, and repair men. 

It must never be forgotten, however, that a com- 
puter is just a helpless can of worms until a man tells 
it what to produce and to what tolerances. Once in- 
structed, off it goes, with nobody needed to pull 
levers, watch dials, punch buttons, or even send out 
the bills. The electronic revolution is going to be 
particularly hard on bookkeepers and office workers. 

Now what does this mean? It means more goods 
and services, higher living standards, with less labor 
—manual and mental. It can mean a distressing pe- 
riod of technological unemployment, unless man- 
agers, government, and unions jointly plan how to 
introduce it with a minimum of friction. 

The guaranteed annual wage may help in some 
cases; retraining programs for displaced workers 
will help. But for the long swing there are just two 
solutions: shorter hours—say a 30-hour week by 
1965; and new jobs in the service trades—in enter- 
tainment, education, travel, and the like. 

Robert Bendiner in the Reporter has posed the 
$64 long-range question: “Are we capable of de- 
veloping a culture that does not depend upon work 
to give meaning to our lives?” This is a question 
that education must face. It will call for changes in 
the curriculum, to train the new types of industrial 
workers needed—mathematicians, scientists, design- 
ers, skilled electronics operators, and those extraor- 
dinary virtuosos who cut the tapes. Even more im- 
portant, practically everyone will need training to 
live with a degree of leisure unknown in any human 
culture—even under the breadfruit trees of the 
South Seas. 

Homo sapiens is not a loafing organism. Without 
something to engage his mind and muscles, he rap- 
idly degenerates. Studies of workers retired at 65 
with no outside interests show many cases of nervous 
breakdown. In some companies, the poor chaps are 
permitted to go back to the shop and watch some- 
body else do what they used to do. 

Automation, after its introductory period, may 
well mean more leisure than the human organism 
was designed by nature to tolerate. How to trans- 
form this leisure into fruitful activity, and so escape 
biological disaster, will be the particular job of the 
teaching profession. # # 





Raising Our Sights 


ANY people who sincerely want 
M good schools have set their 
sights too low—perhaps because the 
only schools they know are those 
which they, themselves, attended a 
generation or more ago. For such 
persons it would be illuminating to 
visit today’s schools and to think 
about what they see, seeking to 
understand the changes which sur- 
prise them. 

Schools do not remain unchanged 
—and should not. But some people, 
like Rip Van Winkle, have been 
out of touch with what has been 
going on for 20 years or more. 

A grandmother who was invited 
to visit the school which her grand- 
children attended spent about an 
hour in each child’s classroom. She 
did not understand why boys and 
girls were not separated and seated 
by rows. She wondered how one 
could tell which pupil was the head 
of the class. She was puzzled by the 
fact that children did not read and 
recite by turn, around the class, in 
any of the rooms she visited. 

A businessman picked up his eve- 
ning paper and looked at some-pic- 
tures of school children with their 
teacher on a visit to the local air- 
port. He commented on the waste 
of school time and the need of keep- 
ing children at their lessons. He 
did not bother to read the accom- 
panying news article in which the 
educational values derived from the 
class trip were made clear. 

Good schools are ever making 
forward adjustments. Today’s 
schools have made great advances, 
but we know that the way to better 
schools still leads on. 

Let us take a look at the road 


Dr. Zirbes is professor emeritus, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. Many who 
heard Dr. Zirbes speak on this subject 
at the NEA Re Conference on 
Instruction at Denver last spring sug- 
gested that the Journal carry a similar 
statement. wag oa he a wrote 
to Dr. Zirbes, who a 
ar this article sochalig te for the 
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along which schools have been mov- 
ing forward, before we raise our 
sights to envision the way ahead. 


Ovr school buildings have come 
a long way from dingy, dimly lit 
classrooms with darkly-painted 
walls and bands of blackboard soak- 
ing up light from rows of single 
windows, to modern lighting fix- 
tures, measured illumination, win- 
dow walls, green chalkboards, built- 
in storage space, gay color schemes. 

We have advanced from oil- 
soaked, smelly, inflammable floors 
and badly ventilated, unevenly 
heated rooms, to smooth, colorful 
floors, fireproof structures, and ther- 
mostatically controlled heating and 
ventilation. The beautiful, func- 
tional furniture is a far cry from 
the immovable rows of ugly desk- 
and-seat fixtures which used to be 
standard classroom equipment. 

Where there were formerly out- 
door or basement toilets with in- 
adequate facilities for sanitary 
hand-washing and drinking, schools 
now have modern plumbing within 
ready access to classrooms. 

In more and more schools, class- 
rooms are acoustically conditioned 
so that voices and moving feet do 
not create mounting echoes to in- 
terfere with the conditions for good 
school living or add to the strains 
of teaching. 

Witness the change from cramped 
bare schoolyards to well-equipped 
and expanded school playgrounds 
and beautifully landscaped ap- 
proaches; from tall structures pro- 
viding little but classroom space, to 
low buildings in which facilities 
include a health center, a library, 
a multipurpose room or a lunch- 
room and auditorium, a teacher’s 
room, and built-in exhibit cases. 

What are the causes for all these 
changes? Communities have been 


seeking to give their children better 


and better conditions for school liv- 
ing and learning, to match the in- 


creasingly better home living made 
possible by advances in sanitary en- 
gineering, public health, and func- 
tional construction. 


Bur material changes are by no 
means the whole story. New con- 
cepts of child development and of 
children’s needs have fired the im- 
agination of those whose coopera- 
tive endeavors have transformed 
our schools. 

New insights into learning. have 
challenged the idea that regimenta- 
tion and militaristic discipline are 
conducive to good citizenship in a 
democracy. 

An unusually autocratic princi- 
pal was expecting the approval of 
parents when he spoke to them 
about his firm belief in military 
discipline and regimented order. 
He was surprised to have one of the 
fathers challenge his ideas by say- 
ing, “I’ve been in the army, but I 
didn’t go in when I was six years 
old. I was in Europe during the 
second world war, and I saw what 
regimentation and domination did 
to Germany’s children and youth. 
I'd prefer to have my children feel 
like self-respecting citizens of a free 
country, and I think American 
homes and schools should develop 
that kind of citizens.” 

Just as America emancipated it- 
self from overdependence on Euro- 
pean traditions, styles, and stand- 
ards of living, American educators 
have become less inclined to imitate 
continental concepts of curriculum 
and method and are more sensitive 
to their indigenous resources and 
their own distinctively democratic 
ideals. The regimentation and in- 
doctrination of continental school 
practices have been recognized as 
alien to the American way. 

Meanwhile, the social sciences 
have advanced in ways which have 
implications for the further im- 
provement of schools. Witness the 
mental-hygiene movement and its 
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influence on guidance and adjust- 
ment. Witness the implications for 
school practice in the new findings 
in sociology. 

Believe it or not, there are still 
American schools in which matters 
are managed by mass movement, 
run by remote control from a cen- 


tral office. There are still some in 


which there are not only schedules 
and bells for classes, but scheduled 
bells for a so-called “relief period,” 
during which classroom doors are 
opened and regimented lines of 
children are marched to the base- 
ment toilets and back under the 
watchful eyes of teachers posted at 
duty stations along the way. It is all 
calculated so that the lines of chil- 
dren have returned to their rooms 
by the time the bell rings to indi- 
cate that doors are to be closed and 
work resumed. 

With that concept of order and 
management it is not surprising to 
see line upon line of almost identi- 
cal papers posted on bulletin 
boards, regiments of yellow daffo- 
dils uniformly cut to pattern mark- 
ing time along the walls, and stereo- 
typed recitations processing chil- 
dren row by row. What a prepara- 
tion for responsible initiative in a 
free democracy! 

Scientific studies have invalidated 
many of the assumptions on which 
instruction used to be based; rule of 
thumb and unquestioning adher- 
ence to precedent have become less 
and less tenable. 

A teacher announced with pride 
that she had taught the same grade 
in the same room and the same 
school for 30 years and had used 
the same methods year after year 
with success and satisfaction. One 
of her colleagues, who was not 
much younger, punctured her 
smugness by saying, “Then you 
don’t know what you have missed 
by staying in that rut all these years 
when you might have been having 
even more success and satisfaction 
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in trying to improve yourself and 
your teaching.” 

During the last 30 years new in- 
sights into child development and 
learning made it clear that being a 
specialist on a particular subject 
does not equip a person fully for 
producing textbooks and methods 
intended for school use. The old 
concept that the elements of sub- 
jectmatter and skill should be ac- 
quired by rote or system, piecemeal, 
for deferred use, has been chal- 
lenged, and new methods based on 


psychological principles of learning 
have been adopted. 


Great-grandmother’s geography 
started with definitions, and her 
grammar started with rules. Grand- 
father’s elementary schooling start- 
ed with the elements of the funda- 
mentals—the 26 letters, the 10 nu- 
merals, and then their combina- 
tions in systematic order to be 
written and recited by rote long be- 
fore use in purposeful reading, 
writing, or problem solving. Spell- 





downs, recitations, and examina- 
tions were rigorously competitive. 
Those who could not keep up were 
weeded out or required to repeat 
the work, while others were re- 
warded by promotion. 

A more meaningful start, based 
on direct concrete experience, 
proved to be far more conducive to 
functional adequacy and immediate 
use. Accordingly, the structure of 
the curriculum was adjusted; ex- 
trinsic motivations needed for for- 
mal learning gave way to intrinsi- 
cally motivated, purposeful learn- 
ing. 
Methods of evaluation were de- 
vised to fit the changed concepts of 
instructional procedure. The spell- 
down and the spelling list were 
clearly unsuited to test carryover of 
spelling into functional use in pur- 
poseful writing. The round-the-class 
oral reading of paragraph by para- 
graph was clearly not an adequate 
test of comprehension, nor a spur 
to the development of the visual 
and mental coordinations upon 
which reading maturity is based. 
Proficiency in the writing of multi- 
plication tables was not a valid in- 
dex of insight into number rela- 
tionships and progress toward more 
mature quantitative thinking. 


Memoriter methods of verbal 
learning provide a poor basis for 
judging concept development in so- 
called content subjects. The chrono- 
logically ordered facts of history 
may be presented in a text, assigned 
for study, and recited, without pro- 
viding evidence of insight into their 
relevance to intelligent living in 
the present or appreciation of the 
processes which give history its 
unique values for each generation. 

No longer dare the schools trust 
the processes by which preorgan- 
ized information is assigned and 
checked by questions which may be 
answered by reading, by ground- 
covering recitations, reviews, and 
tests; nor dare they assume that 
these processes develop an orienta- 
tion for intelligent living in the 
modern world. 

Ten-year-old Anne said some- 
thing about “orientation for living 
in the modern world” when she 
remarked, “Mother, Mr. Miller 
thinks geography is just lessons out 
of a big gray book! I tried to tell 


him it was a way of finding out how 
people all over the world live and 
work. I told him how we used films 
and maps and the big globe to 
show where ships and planes were 
taking their cargoes of raw ma- 
terials and manufactured products. 
I showed him my geography pic- 
ture file, too, but he didn’t seem to 
get the idea.” 

Joe Miller very likely also 
thought reading was just lessons 
from a reader—not getting ideas 
from print and preparing for the 
purposeful and enjoyable pursuit 
of reading as a life-related activity. 

To be soundly educative, learn- 
ing must be meaningful, cumula- 
tive, and flexible, and its carryover 
values must be considered in proce- 
dures, continuities, and appraisals. 
Schools will be better when they 
proceed on that basis. 


WE must raise our sights above 
the level of covering ground, above 
the level of learning for examina- 
tion purposes, above the level of 
passing, getting by, and above the 
idea of schooling as something to 
go thru and leave behind on the 
way to maturity. 

Social change itself makes it in- 
creasingly important for schools to 
raise their sights. The unpredict- 
able quality of life in our times 
gives the schools new challenges. 

Very few practices, habits, or 
skills can safely be fixed in child- 
hood or youth. Learning must be 
flexible to allow for change and ad- 
justment. Children must learn to 
be adaptable and resourceful in- 
stead of becoming habit-bound. 

Mental health calls for more than 
knowledge of fundamentals, nar- 
rowly construed. It calls for readi- 
ness to face reality and live with 
change instead of fearing it—find- 
ing solutions to life’s problems 
instead of seeking escape or suc- 
cumbing to anxiety or defeatism. 

The weaknesses which charac- 
terize individuals and threaten or- 
ganized living in our day suggest 
needs for strengthening the educa- 
tional provisions for ways of over- 
coming gullibility, fearbound con- 
formity, and unconcern for human 
values. 


Curren and youth need to 
learn to live value-guided lives. The 


schools must raise their sights to 
foster more than knowledge and 
skill. The rising generation needs 
to learn to face forward with cour- 
age, to think forward planfully, to 
move forward intelligently. 

A sixth grade had undertaken to 
study why water was important in 
the life of man. When asked by a 
visitor how the class had happened 
to get into that subject, the teacher 
suggested that the children answer. 

One child said, “It didn’t just 
happen. We had been studying 
about scientific discovery, and we 
were trying to find something as 
important to tackle next. 

“We made a list of important 
things, and water was on our list. 
We knew that people everywhere 
need water, but we had no idea of 
all the ways people use water, so 
we decided to study that. We put 
down what we knew and what we 
wanted to know and that gave us 
our start.” 

The teacher suggested that the 
children tell the visitor about their 
plans for putting their findings to- 
gether. Several children told how 
they were organizing their informa- 
tion and preparing to present it in 
a documentary picture show. They 
planned to show all the uses of 
water by means of colored pic- 
tures thrown by the opaque pro- 
jector and accompanied by a script 
in which each child would write 
and present a part. 


Tuere is indeed much to learn 
and discover. Time marches on, and 
those who stand still contribute to 
the cultural lag. There is no golden 
age to which we or they can return. 

There are always more cour- 
ageous spirits whose vision and 
leadership counsel us to raise our 
sights and look ahead, building the 
future and shaping it as we move 
into it. Thus we move toward bet- 
ter schools and toward a better 
world by projecting our aspira- 
tions and improving our procedures 
in creative planning and considered 
action, day by day and year by 
year, so that life becomes an en- 
during value quest. This is the 
creative approach to ever better liv- 
ing and ever better schools— 
schools which open into educative 
living and keep us raising our 


sights. # + 
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REPARATION for the coming 

White House Conference on 
Education has focused attention on 
problems concerning our schools, 
not the least of which is the con- 
troversial matter of how the schools 
should be financed to provide good 
educational opportunities thruout 
the country. 

I should like to consider this 
problem in the light of a rapidly 
changing America. In discussing 
this subject, I am speaking strictly 
as an individual, and while I am a 
member of the White House Com- 
mittee, my views are not to be in- 
terpreted in any way as reflecting 
the beliefs of this committee. 

It is not my purpose to advocate 
any one way of paying for public 
education. Rather, I shall discuss 
the problem in view of changing 
conditions. As technology and 
world conflict leave their imprint 
on our school curriculum, so their 
effects on our society and economy 
make a shambles of our pioneer 
concept of systems of financing our 
schools. Just as our economic in- 
terdependence and governmental 
relationships’ have spread beyond 
the once self-contained neighbor- 
hood, so our tax bases must be 
broadened. 


Ler us look at some statistics 
which we must consider in plan- 
ning how to provide education for 
our children in the coming years. 
The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools has recently 
estimated that our school-age popu- 
lation, exclusive of higher and adult 
education, would rise from 37 mil- 
lion in 1954-55 to 48 million in 
1965. 


leman is state commissioner of 
educ in Connecticut. This article 
is a su of his address given at 
the NEA convention in Chicago. 
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At first glance, the financing of 
such greatly enlarged enrolment 
seems almost impossible. A second 
look at more of this committee's 
statistics for’ 1965, however, tends 
to dispel fears that financing an 
adequate school program will bank- 
rupt the nation. Authorities esti- 
mate that our gross national prod- 
uct will rise from $365 billion in 
1955 to $525 billion in 1965, or an 
average yearly increase of $16 bil- 
lion. If these figures can be relied 
upon, we can meet the future school 
budget with ease, provided our tax- 
ation system is sound. 

According to the above estimates, 
enrolments will go up about 29% 
in the decade ahead, while our abil- 
ity to pay, as measured by income, 
will go up 43%. The problem, 
therefore, is not, “Can we afford 
our growing school budgets?” but 
rather, “Do we want good schools, 
and will we fairly and soundly draw 
upon the prosperity that is ours to 
pay for them?” 


Nerrner wealth nor productivity 
is geographically associated propor- 
tionately with the school popula- 
tion. With local tax sources largely 
confined to real estate and with 
real-estate wealth so unevenly dis- 
tributed among taxing units, noth- 
ing could be more unfair than to 
demand that each s. \ool district 
carry its own school financing. 

This can be illustrated by two 
home owners in Connecticut with 
abutting properties of the same 
value but in different school dis- 
tricts. Because one town has more 
children and less taxable wealth, 
one property owner must pay seven 
times as much in taxes as his neigh- 
bor if the schools in both towns 
are to be comparably financed. 

Responsibility for spending cer- 
tain revenues has by custom been 
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identified with certain taxing au- 
thorities. Thus, to many citizens, 
school revenues seem to be the sole 
responsibility of local taxing au- 
thorities. 

Such preconceived beliefs have 
given rise to the misnomer federal 
“aid” or state “aid.” As a matter of 
fact, revenues raised at state and 
federal levels no more deserve to be 
called “aid” than do taxes levied 
and collected on real estate at local 
levels. 


Mucu of the support for local 
financing of education is rooted in 
our traditional concept that control 
of public education is delegated to 
the local board of education by the 
state. Since financial support has 
often been accompanied by control, 
popular fear of so-called outside 
funds has been a natural develop- 
ment. 

One of the facts that should be 
taken into consideration by more 
citizens is that local units of govern- 
ment vary greatly in size. Some of 
them, such as New York City, may 
include more people than whole 
states, and similarly some districts 
within one state may be larger geo- 
graphically than some other states. 
It would be difficult to prove that 
the individual citizen’s participa- 
tion in and control of his schools is 
related to the size of the so-called 
local unit. 

Citizen participation in and con- 
trol of education, however, is a 
characteristic of American educa- 
tion and should be preserved at all 
costs. The American people will be 
fearful of any effort to increase fi- 
nancial support of education from 
state or federal sources unless they 
have reasonable assurances that the 
principle of local and state control 
is not in danger. 

Our experience since World War 
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II with the G. I. Bill of Rights 
should dispel many fears. Billions 
of federal dollars were spent to sub- 
sidize colleges, yet there have been 
no crippling controls, nor has local 
or state support subsided as a result 
of the G. I. Bill. One might ask 
why citizens should oppose the use 
of federal funds for elementary and 
secondary education when they 
willingly accept them for higher 
education. 


Some think the time has arrived 
for state boundaries to be crossed 
school-taxation-wise for the general 
welfare of the nation, just as in the 
states district boundaries have been 
crossed by state-aid programs. They 
believe that wealth and income 
should be taxed nationally and the 
revenues distributed to the states 
for part of the cost of public edu- 
cation. 

This would mean that in rela- 
tively wealthy states many more 
dollars would be collected than 
would be returned. And, on the 
other hand, relatively poor states 
would receive much more money 
than they contributed. 

Certainly we cannot be indif- 
ferent to inadequate schools any- 
where in cur nation when the 
Census Bureau tells us that about 
one out of every five persons will 
change his address in the coming 
year. How well transient children 
will perform as adult citizens is a 
matter of national concern... 


Increases in federal matching 
funds for roads, hospitals, and 
physical rehabilitation are a prob- 
ability. In the meantime, the 
schools are left to struggle along as 
best they can with many local tax 
units facing almost insurmountable 
obstacles. It seems clear that the 
total tax structure is in serious need 
of evaluation and adjustment. 

The problem is not a matter of 
revenues for schools alone but in- 
volves the appraisal of responsibili- 
ties of all government for all serv- 
ices desired by the people. 

No one has yet devised a perfect 
formula for allocating funds when 
two or more units of taxation share 
responsibilities for revenues. Cer- 
tainly if tax moneys are to be made 
available from federal sources, great 
care should be exercised to see that 


money is fairly distributed and all 
precautions short of controls are 
taken to insure that such funds 
will be used for needed educational 
services. 

Likewise, since for many years 
such funds will only be sufficient to 
supplement the state and local ef- 
forts, some safeguards must be 
erected to insure the continuance 
of local and state effort to finance 
their schools. : 

Here again is the continuing 
problem of a free democratic so- 
ciety faced with a changing world 
and shifting conditions that force 
new shifts in the citizen’s govern- 
mental participation if he is to re- 
main free and his institutions are 
to prosper. Somehow education 
must remain his immediate concern 
just as must his freedom. 


Atrtuo the rapidly mounting en- 
rolments and the phenomenally 
rising mountain of expenses that 
inevitably lie ahead may seem 
frightening, we can take great sol- 
ace from the fact that we have more 
money at the same time that we 
have more children. Our economy, 
as Beardsley Ruml has pointed out, 
can easily stand the expense of fi- 
nancing our schools. We can buy 
the education if we give it priority 
over luxuries. 

In fact, the whole future of this 
country may well rest on the faith 
of the people in our basic Ameri- 
can values, including the concept 
of universal education, and on our 
imagination and skill in taxing our 
economic productivity and accumu- 
lated wealth wisely. 

Citizens everywhere need to be 
sensitive to the changing tax scene. 
Every citizen should know who col- 
lects and who spends all his tax dol- 
lars and what these dollars buy for 
him and his neighbors. He should 
know and understand the economic 
changes and tax shifts that have 
taken place in this country in recent 
years. 

For example, in 1954 Connecticut 
gave four of every five tax dollars to 
the federal treasury. Only 50 cents 
of each $5 was derived from prop- 
erty tax. 


THe money the country needs for 
education is here, but can it be col- 
lected fairly in our complex econo- 


my, and can it be distributed 
soundly so that it is used where the 
children attend school? There is 
no ready panacea for education’s 
financial problems. We must con- 
tinue, for some time at least, to 
utilize our old sources of revenue 
and discover and capitalize on 
newer ones. 

Restrictions established by a for- 
mer generation with an entirely dif- 
ferent economy prevent the pres- 
ent taxation system from achieving 
its purposes. Outmoded concepts of 
what constitute legitimate sources 
of revenue make new and wider- 
based taxes difficult of achievement. 
State after state is handicapped by 
unreasonable obstacles in the form 
of constitutional or legal restric- 
tions such as debt limits and maxi- 
mum millage levies. 

However, more citizens than ever 
before now recognize the need for 


lifting such restrictions. The state, 


and local White House conferences 
are contributing much to this gen- 
eral understanding of school prob- 
lems by the people. 

The changes which seem to be so 
necessary will be inevitably slow 
and evolutionary. To bring them 
about, all citizens will need to keep 
enlightened relative to the chang- 
ing economic, technological, and 
social scene and the effect of these 
changes on the governmental and 
political structure of the country. 
In the light of evolving concepts, 
they will need to continuously re- 
examine their basic assumptions on 
matters of financial support to gov- 
ernmental services for the general 
welfare. 


In THE Broadway success, Born 
Yesterday, when Paul Verrall ex- 
plains to Billie Dawn the reason for 
his passion for her education, he 
exclaims, “I want everybody to be 
smart. As smart as they can be. A 
world full of ignorant people is too 
dangerous to live in.” This expresses 


the theory of democracy held by: 


those who established our nation. 

If we-are to maintain a society 
in which the American man will be 
free to govern himself and meet the 
duties of* citizenship, then in the 
words of John Adams, “The whole 
people must take upon themselves 
the education of the whole people 
and be willing to bear the expense 


of it.” # + 
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Aare to modern theories of 
learning, the pupil should 
want something, perceive some- 
thing, do something, and get satis- 
faction from the learning experi- 
ence. All of these elements are us- 
ually present in effective study 
methods. 


Role of the Teacher 


In helping students study more 
effectively, the classroom teacher’s 
role is obviously far different from 
the too prevalent practice of mak- 
ing an unexplained and unmoti- 
vated page assignment in a single 
text. Such an assignment makes no 
provision for the wide range’ of 
reading ability in every grade and 
gives pupils no practice in setting 
their own goals. 

Ideally, teacher guidance in study 
involves understanding the indi- 
vidual students—their stage of de- 
velopment, their idea of themselves, 
their readiness for a certain kind of 
learning; providing concrete chal- 
lenging materials and suggesting 
timely topics and realistic practical 
problems; promoting interpersonal 
relations that furnish incentives for 
learning; encouraging student ini- 
“tiative in setting meaningful goals, 
finding worthwhile problems, and 
discovering learning aids. 


How Students Study 


Students’ reports of the way they 
study indicate that certain methods 
are used more often by good stu- 
dents than by poor students. One 
of the most extensive surveys of this 
kind in grades 4 to 12 reported the 
10 most significant methods of 
study characteristic of high schol- 
arship: : 

1. Have a clear notion of the task 
before beginning the work of a 
particular study period. 

2. Make complete sentences while 
writing. 





Dr. Strang is professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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$. Seek to master all the material 
as progress is made from lesson to 
lesson. 

4. Study and understand 
meaning of a chart or table. 

5. Try to interrupt work at a 
natural break in the printed mate- 
rial, such as at the end of a chapter. 

6. Do not take notes while read- 
ing. 

7. Work out concrete examples 
to illustrate general rules and prin- 
ciples. 

8. Have on hand the materials 
required. 

9. Use facts learned in one class 
in preparing for another. 

10. Read each topic in a lesson 
until it is clearly understood. 


Improved Study Halls 


Dissatisfied with the role of po- 
liceman and with the function of 
merely maintaining quiet, many 


the 





Research Says . . . 


The Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the American Educa- 
tional Research Association (NEA 
departments) are publishing a series 
of pamphlets on “What Research 
Says to the Teacher.” The authors 
are outstanding research specialists 
in AERA. 

The eighth of these booklets, is- 
sued in July 1955 under the title 
Guided Study and Homework, was 
written by Dr. Strang. The present 
article gives a glimpse of some of 
the practical suggestions in the 
pamphlet. The drawing is also 
from the pamphlet. 32p. 25¢. NEA. 





teachers in recent years have en- 
listed students’ interest in govern- 
ing themselves in study halls. 
Schools have successfully devel- 
oped honor study halls managed by 
the students, usually thru the stu- 
dent council. The success of this 
plan depends on building the at- 
titude that being a member of the 
honor study hall is a responsibility, 





an achievement, and an honor. Stu- 
dents who wish to become members 
are approved by a joint committee 
of students and faculty; they agree 
to observe the study-hall rules of 
quiet, independent work and co- 
operation with the students in 
charge. 

The honor study hall shifts the 
focus from control by outside au- 
thority to development of inner 
controls thru social motivation. 

While the students are studying, 
the teacher is on. hand to observe 
their study habits, discuss progress 
with individuals, and provide 
enough encouragement and sugges- 
tion to help them understand and 
overcome their own difficulties. If 
the teacher recognizes a common 
difficulty, he may give appropriate 
instruction and practice to the 
whole group. 


Supervised Study in the 
Classroom 


Some schools have abandoned the 
traditional study hall in favor of 
supervised study in each classroom. 
Investigations have suggested that 
supervised study be an_ intrinsic 
part of any unit of work extending 
over several days or weeks. The 
planning should include thought- 
ful attention to ways of studying 
the work of the unit. 

Skilful supervised study provides 
instruction in how to study a par- 
ticular assignment; practice under 
supervision; and an opportunity to 
complete unfinished work, engage 
in voluntary leisure reading, or in 
some other worthwhile activities. 
As assignments become more crea- 
tive and emphasize problem solving 
and research, the classroom, library, 
and laboratory become the most ef- 
fective places for study. 


Variations in Present Practice 


Surveys of present homework 
practice report wide variations, 
The range is from no homework 
even for older students to an ex- 





cessive amount even for young chil- 
dren. 

Assignments often are vague. 
Some teachers still do not acquaint 
students with the specific skills and 
abilities a given assignment re- 
quires. Frequently the students do 
not know why they are to read the 
chapter. 

They are not told whether they 
are to learn specific isolated facts, 
to get the main idea, to relate de- 
tails to the main ideas and to get 
the author’s pattern of thought, to 
draw inferences and conclusions, to 
answer questions in the book, to 
raise their own questions, to relate 
the content to what they have pre- 
viously learned, to relate the con- 


tent to other experiences they have’ 


had, or to apply what they have 
learned to practical life situations. 
Teachers should clarify these points 
and should vary assignments so that 
pupils will build a repertory of 
study skills. 


Tests and Assignments 


The kind of homework given and 
the kind of studying done are influ- 
enced by the kinds of examinations 
students are expected to pass. If 
tests stress merely the recall of facts 
rather than the power to use infor- 
mation, students tend to focus their 
attention on details. If tests call for 
problem solving and the ability to 
use facts, students are more likely 
to read to see relationships, to draw 
conclusions, and to make generali- 
zations rather than merely to mem- 
orize. 

The kind of studying done also 
depends a great deal on the nature 
of the assignment. Exercises that 
can be done mechanically encour- 
age copying, while an assignment 
that calls for initiative, imagina- 
tion, and individual effort rules out 
copying and challenges the students 
to work effectively. 


Homework and Family Relations 


The help a pupil gets at home is 
often of doubtful educational 
value. Some parents mean well but 
confuse the child by using methods 
different from those used in school. 
Others nag their children and put 
too much pressure on them. At 
times parents’ help consists of prac- 
tically doing the child’s homework 
for him. 


400 


Ideally, parents help the child by 
pointing out principles involved, 
giving illustrations of them, and 
making suggestions for the pupil's 
own study. 


Mental Health Aspect 


Excessive tension and a sense of 
pressure are often associated with 
homework. If a pupil is not able to 
resist the appeal of television or 
outside activities, he may begin to 
think of himself as lacking in pur- 
pose and will power. Late hours 
spent in study and failure to com- 
plete assignments may make a con- 
scientious pupil depressed and 
anxious. 

For mental health, children and 
young people need to engage in 
worthwhile out-of-school tasks suit- 
ed to their individual capacities. 
Whenever homework crowds out 
social experience, outdoor recrea- 
tion, and creative activities, and 
whenever it usurps time that 
should be devoted to sleep, it is 
not meeting the basic needs of chil- 
dren and adolescents. 


Lack of Guidance 


The individual differences of stu- 
dents are often not recognized. In- 
telligent students enjoy doing chal- 
lenging intellectual tasks. Others, 
largely because of parental ambi- 
tion, have too high a level of aspira- 
tion; they are carrying programs 
unsuitable for them. 

For these students, homework 
may be an excessive addition to the 
school day; it may decrease the in- 
terest and vigor with which they 
engage in school activities. The re- 
sulting fatigue, frustration, and dis- 
satisfaction with school should be 
attributed to poor guidance rather 
than to homework per se. 


lf —some 
who do the 
homework 


came 
to school 


Homework and Scholarship 


Some evidence of the effect of 
homework on scholarship has been 
reported by schools that have re- 
duced or abolished homework and 
then observed the results. In some 
secondary schools where homework 
had been abolished or limited, the 
sum total of achievement did not 
seem to have been affected. 

One principal asked the parents’ 
cooperation in experimenting with 
a reduction of homework. Instead 
of assignments in three subjects, 
pupils were given homework in 
only two, and the time to be spent 
in home study was limited to one 
hour daily, with weekends free. He 
asked the parents to observe any 
evidence of less strain and tension, 
the relative eagerness with which 
their children went to work on 
their homework, their use of free 
time in worthwhile activities, and 
any improvement in sleep and gen- 
eral health. 

In their reports later in the year, 
more than three-fourths of the par- 
ents reported favorable results from 
this reduction of the homework 
load. Almost 90% said they would 
not want to return to the larger 
amount of homework. 

Any decision regarding home- 
work should take into account 
many factors—home conditions, the 
amount of homework given, its re- 
lation to the time for study at 
school, and the stimulating quality 
of the curriculum which may lead 
to study activity at home. A re- 
evaluation of the curriculum and 
teaching procedures might lead to 
improved supervised reading and 
study in school and to home study 
that would be a worthwhile learn- 
ing experience for the student. + + 
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ARTOONS AND PUBLICITY 


OTIS A. CROSBY 


OMMERCIAL enterprises annually 
¢ spend nearly eight billion dol- 
lars in their continuous bid for the 
consumer citizen’s money. They en- 
tice the people to purchase their 
products thru a program of studied 
appeal using improved promotion 
technics and volume publicity. 

What about the promotion tech- 
nics that are used in connection 
with our schools and our educa- 
tional products? 

We have not always made good 
use of modern promotional tech- 
nics, probably because many educa- 
tors have lacked the know-how 
of mass communication. When it 
comes to framing the appeal of the 
schools so that education can com- 
pete with tonight’s radio and TV 
programs, the morning’s mail, and 
the innumerable other clamorous 
claims for attention, we frequently 
come out a poor second. 


But education’s story can be told, 
and with appeal. Why not, for ex- 
ample, use some eye-catching car- 
toons to attract the attention of the 
reading public? 

Cartoons have won the hearts of 
millions. They attract attention 
quickly in a way that tickles the 
funny bone and leads the eye to 
the business that follows. 

Do I hear you say, “But where 
do I get the cartoons?” Chances are 
mighty good that there is a hidden 
genius in your own faculty. Or 
it could be there is a budding artist 
among the student body who is just 
looking for an opportunity. And 
don’t overlook your janitor and 
office clerk. 

Cartoons are but shorthand ex- 
pressions of human interest. The 
rules are simple—know what is 
wanted; boil it down to one idea 
(no complicated side issues); express 

Mr. Crosby is assistant director, Depart- 

ment of Information Service, Detroit 

Public Schools. The cartoons were 

drawn by Edward A » @ teacher 


Lee SS 
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“That home-science course at evening school 
certainly taught me how to budget my time!” 


it as a simple, humorous, suggestive 
facet of everyday experiences; and 
focalize the drawing around a cen- 
tral theme. The cartoon legend can 
tell the story with the use of only 
a few carefully chosen words based 
on everyday conversation and news. 

The cartoons reproduced on these 
pages, drawn for this story by Ed- 
ward Anthony, a classroom teacher, 
demonstrate how cartoons about 
education (in this case, publicizing 
adult education) can command at- 
tention and put over a point with a 
touch of homespun humor. Many 
people read cartoons who won't 
give a long serious article a second 
look. 


To BE sure, cartoons aren’t going 
to save the day by themselves alone, 
but they can do a lot to flag atten- 
tion in a pleasing. way. And inci- 
dentally, don’t be afraid of failure 
at the start. A worm is about the 
only thing I know of that can’t fall 


down. 


+ # 
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What research indicates about 


TEACHING THE 


HAROLD G. SHANE 


eS the Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, sent forms to over 
1000 teachers studying in five major 
universities, asking them to indi- 
cate the questions they would like 
to have answered by findings in 
language-arts research. The respon- 
ses were sorted and grouped, then 
submitted to over 20 authorities, 
who listed some 800 available re- 
search studies which would help 
answer the 49 questions most fre- 
quently asked by the teachers. 
Most of these 800 studies have 


Dr. Shane is professor of education at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il- 
linois. For further ex ation of the 
subject of this article see Research 
Helps in Teaching the Arts, 


Supervision Develop- 
ment, an NEA department. $1.25 a 
copy; quantity discounts. 


been located and reviewed during 
the past 18 months. This article is 
a highly condensed summary of 
some of the research findings which 
it is hoped will be of interest to 
readers of the NEA JourNaL. 


Reading. Readiness for reading 
can be determined successfully, the 
research indicates, but no single 


“measure is sufficiently accurate to 


permit conclusions pertaining to an 
individual child. Readiness for 
reading can be fostered by provid- 
ing suitable experiences, and these 
experiences are especially impor- 
tant for children with meager back- 
grounds and those speaking a for- 
eign tongue in the home. Research 


shows that the “right” time to be- — 


gin | reading varies with individual 
children. In_ general, 
mental age of approximately six 


however, a_ 


and one-half years appears to be 
the optimum one for success. 

“Phonetic ‘analysis has been shown 
to be helpful in reading—but with 
the important qualification that it 
should be functional rather than 
rote. A mental age of seven or above 
is necessary for rudimentary insight 
into phonetic principles, the re- 
search indicates. Some type of sys- 
tematic approach involving pho- 
netics is recommended by a number 
of researchers, but they differ as to 
when, in what form, and to what 
degree such word analyses are de- 
sirable. The sheer variety of pho- 
netic combinations is in itself a 
problem, and apparently neither 
children nor adults make effective 
use of diacritical markings in de- 
termining pronunciation. 

Most experimenters report suc- 
cess in ventures aimed at improving 
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speed of reading. Improved motiva- 
tions, the use of teaching aids, and 
information on one’s own progress 
have been found to increase speed. 
A child’s I. 3 
directly determine the extent of his 
comprehension in reading. 


While research reports agree that_ 


reading programs should be modi- 
fied | because of individual differ- 
ences in children, they disagree as 
to whether ability grouping is de- 
sirable. The causes of reading dis- 
abilities have been identified in 
various studies. Among the more 
common causes are physical defi- 
ciencies, meager environment, low 
1.Q., and psychological problems. 

Children’s reading interests tend 
to follow definite patterns, varying 
from grade to grade with sex, age, 
and I.Q. Comic books, however, are 
a prevalent “childhood disease,” 
with nearly everyone reading them 
in the first eight grades. Even in 
high school the comic book ac- 
counts for 25% of the magazine 
reading! 

Research indicates that our bases 








for evaluating progress in reading 
should be broadened to include 
greater attention to reading in rela- 
tion to socio-emotional adjustment, 
home conditions, maturity level, in- 
telligence, and physical health. 


Handwriting. Readiness for writ- 
ing, as indicated by investigations, 
is influenced by elements similar to 
those which determine reading 
readiness—mental age and_percep- 
tual acuity, for example, Apparent- 


~ty prémature stress on correct letter 


forms may stifle creative written ex- 
pression, but there is little or no 
conclusive research on how to stim- 
ulate creative writing. 

With respect to the mechanics of 
writing, manuscript forms are now 
taught thru grade two almost uni- 
versally in the United States. Most 
schools begin teaching cursive forms 
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in grade three. Reports conflict as 
to which form permits greater 
speed, but manuscript is apparent- 
ly easier for young children to 
learn. Investigators declare that 
contrary to much current opinion, 
the change from one form to an- 
other does not create any particular 
problem for children. 


Ironically, research indicates that 


illegibility in handwriting increases 

wae age, b being three and or one-half ~ 
times greater in adult penmanship ~ 
samples _ than in elementary-school — 
specimens! The letters a, e, r, and t 
tend to be most troublesome. 

As many as 9% or 10% of chil- 
dren today tend to be left-handed 
and for a variety of féasons: genetic, 
instructional, environmental, 
so on. 


Spelling. Many spelling lists aré 
now available to the teacher as a 
result of research studies. Like spell- 
ing books, these carefully construct- 
ed lists vary appreciably both in 
content and in the grade-placement 
of words. Research indicates that 


~ — 


ANGUAGE ARTS 


radio, television, and similar influ- 
ential cultural elements are chang- 
ing and enriching word acquisition: 
in childhood. 

Most research studies indicate 
that spelling should be taught me- 
thodically. However, there is a live- 
ly controversy between the propo- 
nents of “functional” and “formal” 
spelling instruction. Each side cites 
research findings to back up its 
claim that its methods are the bet- 
ter. The actual issue is not whether 
to teach spelling but the degree 
to which spelling instruction should 
be structured, 

Visual defects do not apparently 
characterize poor spellers, the stud- 
ics show. Spelling ability correlates. 
with the I. an even greater _ 
extent with a » child! s vocabulary. 


“There is also a positive relationship 


between visual discrimination, pho- 


1% 


and - 


netic ability, and achievement in 
spelling. 


English usage. 
have demonstrated tha gram- 
matical usage, as often taught in 


school, is out-of-date in the sense 
that it is more fastidious than_the 
“everyday brand used in normal 
speéch. It has also been shown thru 
research studies that formal gram- 
‘mar- should not introduced at 


too early an age and that teaching 


sentence diagraming has a limited 
‘value in improving actual language 
usage. 

Some researchers feel that their 
findings point to the need to teach 


a smaller number of usage skills 
more thoroly. Tt also has been 
noted that children tend to omit 
rather than misuse punctuation in 


informal writing. 


Children’s literature. Children’s 
reading interests have been investi- 
gated repeatedly and likes and dis- 
likes rather clearly established by 
age, sex, and intelligence. Among 
the findings is the fact that the story 
in a book rather than its format 
attracts children. 

A considerable amount of re- 
search points to definite (altho pre- 
sumably unintentional) examples 
of sterectvping and prejudice to- 
ward racial groups portrayed in 
children’s books. On the other 
hand, large numbers of books have 
been cited as suitable for strength- 
ening intercultural understanding 
and sympathy. Bibliotherapy, the 
use of books as a means of helping 
individuals with personal and psy- 
chological problems, is becoming 
recognized in both psychiatric and 
educational journals as useful. 


Listening. Especially in recent 
years, listening has become a recog- 
nized phase of the language arts, if 
one is to judge by the substantial 
body of current research pertaining 
to it. The keen interest in listening 
seems most appropriate, since re- 
search has established, in a 42-state 
survey, that elementary-school chil- 


* dren are expected to listen during 


57.5% of the school day. 

Various kinds of listening skills 
have been identified thru research, 
as have factors influencing listening 
ability — 1.Q.,. .reading-comprehen- 
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Investigations ~ 





















sion scores, degree of fatigue, and 
the listener’s vocabulary, to name a 
few. Evidently the ability to listen 
and comprehend is as varied as the 
ability to read with comprehension. 






F oreign Language in the grades. 





i An extraordinary surge of interest 

in the teaching of foreign languages 
below grade seven is evident in 
recent publications. In 1954, for 
example, approximately 80% of the 
programs of foreign- language in- 
struction in elementary schools had 
been begun during the preceding 
36 months. Surveys show that Span- 
ish is the most popular tongue, 
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lagging third. 

As yet, there is not much research 
in elementary-school foreign-lan- 
guage teaching, but the advocates 
of such instruction feel that altho 
aural-oral work in _a_second Jan- 
guage ‘can be started, under normal 
circumstances, at the five- -year-old 
level, reading and writing in it are 
better introduced in the middle 
grades. — 






















Conclusion. A review of research 
studies in the various language-arts 
areas strongly supports the view 
that many of the perennial ques- 
tions discussed by teachers can be 
answered, at least in part, by an ex- 
amination of the painstaking and 
often fascinating reports in research 
journals. There is a wealth of in- 










house for those who will seek it. 

Altho research reports provide a 
wealth of information, they often 
raise as many questions as they 
answer and challenge the teacher, 
in his daily work with children, to 
find new and better ways of achiev- 
ing the goal of creative teaching. 
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One-story intellects, two-story in- 
tellects, three-story intellects with 
skylights. All fact-collectors are 
one-story men. Two-story men 
compare, reason, generalize. 
Three-story men idealize, im- 
agine, predict; their best illu- 
mination comes from above, 
thru the skylight. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
“The Poet at the Breakfast 
Table.” 
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igbe John some- 
‘a t0,pay for and pre- 
pare Spz food. In our socially 
starved town it was a big event. 

In his student days, Uncle John 
had played the Orpheum circuit. 
So he organized vaudeville shows at 
school and gave us experience in 
showmanship. Our theater was the 
elementary classroom, our stage was 
a framework of planks and railroad 
ties, and the curtain, our mothers’ 
sheets strung on a wire. 

Uncle John had many philan- 
thropies. He never seemed to lack 
funds for the graduation suit a boy 
needed. And he saved many seniors 
from the disappointment of not be- 
ing able to buy class pictures. 


Mrs. Corbin, of Woodland, California, 


is one of J. B. Darling’s former stu- 





ANNE SCHNURLE CORBIN 


Actually he owned less than his 
poorest neighbors. His clothing 
consisted of the suit he wore, 
neat-looking but threadbare almost 
His shuddering 
ge held together only 

l¢ {help of mechanically- 
. te ents, and his other pos- 
sessions would pack easily in the 
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When the school district faced 
bankruptcy and issued warrants 
that could not be cashed, Uncle 
John piled his overshoes and a few 
blackened pans into the Dodge. 
He could not work without pay 
and he regretted it. But for months 
he had been unable to mail a check 
to his dependent mother. He had to 
find a job in a county and state that 
were solvent. 

With him went my oldest brother, 
Alvin, to enrol in a small teachers 
college in Idaho. The family, al- 
ready on relief, could give him no 
aid, but with Uncle John’s encour- 
agement and financial help, Alvin 
continued his education. 

Years later I attended college 
near where Alvin and Uncle John 
taught, and I spent my holidays 
with them. When the girls in my 
dormitory handed out samples of 
home cooking, I shared banana 
bread and chocolate cakes baked 
by Uncle John. 

The boys and girls-now grown 
men and women—who remember 
Uncle John are many. He under- 
stood their problems so completely 
and felt such compassion for them 
that it was no wonder he grew old 
quickly. After 41 years of teaching 
he was ill and tired. 

When he died at 59, he didn’t 
have $5 of his own. But the grieving 
crowd at his funeral and the fresh 
flowers that are still placed on his 
grave give evidence of the golden 
place he still has in the hearts of 
those he had befriended. # # 
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A RECENT popular song has fixed 
in young and older minds alike 
the fact that old Constantinople 
has become Istanbul. But to 120 
delegates (representing 40 national 
organizations in 25 countries) who 
attended the Fourth Annual Con- 
gress of the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession in Istanbul, the city will 
always have a special additional 
meaning. 

To be sure, the mention of the 
name evokes memories of a fabu- 
lous skyline of graceful domes and 
delicate minarets, ancient palaces, 
crowded streets and bazaars. But, 
in addition, Istanbul recalls the 
warm hospitality accorded the dele- 
gates. 

Perhaps the high regard that the 
Turks have for teaching helps ex- 
plain why they were able to make 
the Congress both an educational 
and a social success. Their attitude 
is expressed by an ancient Turkish 
proverb which says, “One is equally 
indebted to one’s teacher and to 
Allah.” 


Isranstt. likewise reminds dele- 
gates of the serious examination 
and debate of vital educational is- 
sues, particularly those affecting 
the status of teachers thruout the 
world. And, even more important, 
it calls to their minds the heroic ef- 
forts being made on all continents 
to guarantee each child his educa- 
tional birthright—a keynote sound- 
ed by Sir Ronald Gould in his pres- 
idential address. 

Yes, delegates will also remember 
the Istanbul meeting as an object 
lesson in the difficulties of interna- 
tional communication and coopera- 





Dr. Snyder, a delegate to the Istanbul 

cong of WCOTP, is director-of'the 

ya ington Seminar on International 
rs. 
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tion. How precious and rare are 
those qualities of humility and pa- 
tience upon which international 
understanding is built. How inade- 
quate we Americans find our knowl- 
edge of other languages and cul- 
tures and folkways. How hard it is 
to see ourselves as others see us. Yet, 
despite the difficulty of building 
understanding across national lines 
Istanbul stands for real progress to- 
ward world educational collabora- 
tion. 


Perrsonatitirs always determine 
the character of international meet- 
ings. The Congress was a further 
testimonial to the vision of its sec- 
retary-general, NEA’s William G. 
Carr, and his associates, in foresee- 
ing the need, during and right after 
the war, of establishing a strong 
new worldwide organization of 
teachers. His diplomacy and organ- 
izing skill were apparent thruout 
the meeting. 

Heading a strong American dele- 
gation of 30 was NEA’s junior past 
president, Waurine Walker, who 
impressed the international meet- 
ing with her rare capacity for dy- 
namic leadership and forceful pres- 
entation. The new NEA president, 
John Lester Buford, and ex-presi- 
dent Sarah C. Caldwell were equal- 
ly successful in transferring to a 
Middle East setting the qualities 
which have made them leaders in 
American education. Mrs. Caldwell 
was reelected to the WCOTP ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The other American delegates 
represented many sections of the 
country and a wide range of teach- 
ing interests, most attending at their 
own expense and taking part in an 
international meeting for the first 
time. “ 

Sir Ronald Gould, WCOTP 
president, was naturally the key 




















































































conference personality and a very 
vivid and effective one. General 
Secretary of the National Union of 
Teachers of England and Wales, he 
was recently knighted for his serv- 
ices to education. With tact, deci- 
siveness, and good humor he kept 
the conference on schedule and suc- 
ceeded repeatedly in surmounting 
the inevitable constitutional and 
technical difficulties which beset 
any new international agency. 

Our Philippine colleague spoke 
enthusiastically of plans for next 
summer’s WCOTP meeting in Ma- 
nila, and the New Zealand delegate 
ably summarized for the conference 
reports on teacher status from mem- 
ber bodies. The many other out- 
standing reports and contributions 
will be contained in the report of 
the meeting to appear during the 
fall. - 


WCOTP is an ambitious, fledg- 
ling attempt to secure worldwide 
educational cooperation by volun- 
tary associations and to achieve a 
blending of the best in all educa- 
tional thinking. NEA can be proud 
of its central role in this effort. #4 
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Here are some suggesti 


ons for guarding 


children released during school hours. 


HE following suggestions to pro- 
- tect children from being taken 
from school by any unauthorized 
person are from the resolutions of 
the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
the American Medical Association: 


Reguests to release children from 
school present a serious problem 
to school administrators and teach- 
ers. Such requests are made for 
many and varied reasons, and care- 
ful discrimination in each individ- 
ual case becomes more and more 
justified. 

The child is entrusted to the 
school by the parent, not volun- 
tarily, but because education is com- 
pulsory. Compulsory education is 
entirely consistent with the pur- 
poses of democracy, and it places a 
grave obligation on school adminis- 
trators to be completely assured of 
the validity of any request for the 
release of children and of the iden- 
tity of those who make the request. 

The general attitude of school 
administrators is that the school is 
responsible for the child, and re- 
sponsible to his parent, and that 
the brief hours in school are of 
such importance to the growth and 
development of the child that they 
should be guarded from interrup- 
tion. 


Tue following general rules of 
procedure offer appropriate safe- 
guards in the interest of the health 
and safety of children during the 


time the school is responsible for 
them: 

1. Children should be released 
from school only to their parents 
or to persons authorized by their 
parents. The school principal 
should check carefully to make 
certain that the person claiming to 
represent the parent is so author- 
ized. The check may be made by 
telephoning the parent for con- 
firmation or by having the child 
identify the caller. 

2. Children should be released to 
police officers only if a warrant is 
issued. 

3. In cases of family dissension 
(divorce, step-parents, grandpar- 
ents of separated parents, etc.) the 
request often comes to prohibit one 
party of the conflict from taking 
the child from school. Such requests 
should be honored only if legal 
status is established. Permission 
should be given in certain cases for 
the person thus prohibited to see 
the child in the principal's office. 
The principal should remain close 
by. Great care, deep understanding, 
caution, and tact must be exercised 
by school administrators in these 
situations. 

4. Children should be released 
for days of religious observance up- 
on request of their parents. A note 
signed by the parent must be 
brought prior to the day of observ- 
ance. 

5. In the routine of some schools, 
children travel during school hours 
from their own to another school 
for such purposes as instrumental 


music lessons, or to clinics. Signed 
permission must be obtained from 
the parent before such trips are 
made. 

6. Teachers should be instructed 
not to admit otherwise unauthor- 
ized visitors to the classroom with- 
out a note from the office. Signs on 
school doors should so instruct the 
visitor. 

7. Principals should make every 
effort to prevent the use of school 
lavatories by the general public 
during hours when children are in 
school. 

8. An elementary-school child 
should be sent home only with the 
parent or with another authorized 
and reliable adult if the parent is 
not available. 

9. Requests for released time for 
dental and medical appointments 
should be honored. Mutual under- 
standing on this point is essential 
among parents, physicians, dentists, 
and school administrators if the best 
interest of the child is to be served. 
Appointments after school and on 
nonschool days are desirable. Cir- 
cumstances may make that impos- 
sible. ‘““What is best for the child” 
is the determining factor. 

10. School authorities should 
weigh each individual case, because 
the school is obligated to protect 
the health and the safety of all its 


pupils. 


Ir is recommended that these or 
similar procedures be made a part 
of board of education rules and reg- 
ulations. # + 
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N Marcu 9, 1955, at 2 pm the 

NEA Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom received 
this telegram: “Work being done 
on legislation. Need model fair- 
dismissal or tenure bill immediate- 
ly. Send answer air mail.” 

Before the NEA closed that day, 
a letter was on its way saying: ““The 
committee does not have an exact 
model of a tenure measure because 
it recognizes that local situations 
vary considerably. What the com- 
mittee has attempted to do is to 
point out good characteristics of a 
tenure measure. We are enclosing a 
copy of the 1950 report of the com- 
mittee, which lists these character- 
istics. 

“Enclosed also is a committee re- 
port which analyzes the teacher- 
tenure laws in the various states. 

“We are interested in your tele- 
gram indicating that work is being 
done on tenure legislation and 
would appreciate having further 
information from you about the 
problems involved and the outcome 
of your work. If we can be of fur- 
ther assistance, please let us know.” 

A reply ta this letter said: “We 
are grateful for the booklets by 
your committee and have compared 
them with HB153, a proposed fair- 
dismissal law now in the Education 
Committee of the House. Would 
you appraise and evaluate HB153 
immediately and send us your 
opinion?” 

A telegram went out promptly: 
“While HB153 appears to be com- 


Dr. Jenson is superintendent of schools 
in .Shorewood, Wisconsin, and chair- 
man of the NEA Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom. 
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prehensive in giving tenure rights 
to teachers, we feel it is too detailed 
and in certain respects would be 
cumbersome in operation.” 

These communications from the 
files of the Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom illustrate 
one of the services of this commit- 
tee. The functions of the Commit- 
tee on Academic Freedom (formed 


-in 1935) were merged with those of 


the Tenure Committee in 1944. The 
combined committee’s activities in 
the field of academic freedom will 
be discussed in a later article in the 
teacher-welfare series. 


Ever since Charles Eliot, presi- 


dent of Harvard University, report-” 


ed to the NEA convention in 1873 


that “permanence of tenure is_nec- 


essary to make th gsition of a 
teacher one of Sent and inde 
ndence,” the N has been con- 


cerned with tenure of office for 


teachers during “good behavior 
and competency.” 

Altho other measures necessary to 
elevate the character of the teach- 
ing profession took precedence for 
several years, occasional convention 
speakers referred to tenure as a con- 
tributing factor. A_ resolution 
adopted by the convention in 1885 
recommended appointment of a 
committee to report on the subject. 

Two years later a speaker dis- 
cussed the “itinerant teachers,” “no- 
madic educators,” and “pedagogic 
tramps” abroad in the land and 
urged the continuous and concert- 
ed effort of our best educators to 
arouse the public in order to correct 
a situation injurious to the profes- 
sion and to children, 


In 1903, the NEA appointed a 
committee to inquire and report 
on “salaries, tenure in office, and 
pension provisions in the public 
schools of the United States.” This 
committee concentrated on salaries 
and pensions, altho a resolution in 
1909 stated that higher standards 
“must lead logically to a longer 
tenure” and higher compensation. 


In 1915 the NEA convention 
adopted a resolution “unequivocal- 
ly in favor of . . . security of ten- 
ure.” Since that first resolution, 
scarcely a year has passed without a 
resolution supporting the principle 
of tenure for competent teachers. 

In 1919 the Committee on Teach- 
ers’ Salaries, Tenure, and Pension, 
with the cooperation of the United 
States Bureau-of Education, under- 


‘took to obtain facts concerning the 


tenure of teachers. The report on 
the study (1920) showed that only 
five states — California, Massachu- 
setts, Montana, New Jersey, and 
Oregon — recognized by law the 
principle of permanent tenure. The 
report pointed out that conditions 
of uncertainty and instability can 
be reformed only by a change of 
public and professional attitude. 

It has been a responsibility of 
an NEA committee on tenure to 
present information which would 
bring about this change of attitude. 
The subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Salaries, Tenure, and Pen- 
sion continued to study and report 
on the subject of tenure until 1923, 
when a committee of 100 represent- 
ing various positions within the 
profession was appointed. 

The stated purposes of the Com- 
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mittee of 100 were to ascertain the 
need for tenure, to study both the 
legislation enacted and the regula- 
tions set forth in various communi- 
ties with regard to tenure; to ascer- 
tain the attitude of the teaching 
body and of the lay public; and to 
make recommendations as to de- 
sirable legislation and rules and 
regulations of boards of education. 


Tuese same purposes have guided 
the various tenure committees since 
1923. The Committee of 100 con- 
tinued until 1933, when it was re- 
duced to a committee of five with 
a number of advisory members. 
The present committee, with the 
assistance of the Research Division, 
continues to watch tenure legisla- 
tion and advises with state and local 
associations. 

Digests of tenure laws and re- 
ports issued by the committee have 
served as helpful material in gain- 
ing recognition of the principle of 
tenure and of bringing about the 
legislation now existing in 32 states. 

The NEA Representative Assem- 
bly granted the present committee 
full authorization to investigate 
cases of unfair treatment and un- 
just dismissal of members of the 
teaching profession and to make 
public its reports at such times and 
in such manner as, in the opinion 
of the committee, will be of greatest 
benefit to the individual investi- 
gated and to the teaching profes- 
sion. 


One of the more recent investi- 
gations into irregular teacher-em- 
ployment practices was made by the 
committee last December in Camp- 
bellsville, Kentucky. 

The investigation was conducted 
at the request of two teachers and 
on the recommendation of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, which 
had made a preliminary inquiry in 
Campbellsville. 

Two Campbellsville teachers, 
Christine Cox and Margaret Tuck- 
er, were not reemployed for the 
1954-55 school year. Both teachers 
had taught in the Campbellsville 


schools for more than seven years 
on limited contract status. Mrs. 
Cox was eligible for continuing- 
service status with the seventh con- 
tract as provided in the Kentucky 
statutes. 

Notice to the teachers regarding 
non-reemployment gave no reasons. 
The teachers’ requests for reasons 
were met with the answer, “You 
know the reasons.” Requests by the 
teachers for a meeting with the 
board of education to obtain rea- 
sons for the action also met with 
refusals. 

The NEA committee interviewed 
the teachers involved, the superin- 
tendent, the board of education, 
other teachers in the system, and 
a number of citizens in the com- 
munity. It carefully evaluated the 
facts thus obtained and those that 
were gathered in the preliminary 
investigation by the KEA commit- 
tee. 

The general austerity of the su- 
perintendent in dealing with staff 
difficulties and a general absence of 
recognized good-employment prac- 
tices and personnel policies ap- 


peared to the committee as the 
basic reasons for the controversy. 

The superintendent and the 
board of education admitted that 
altho the problems with these 
teachers had existed for several 
years, at no time was either of the 
employes given any written state- 
ment or positive suggestions for im- 
provement. 

Many parents interviewed indica- 
ted that they had been well pleased 
with the two teachers and did not 
understand why they were dis- 
missed. 


Tue fact that teachers in the 
school system who were entitled to 
continuing-service status were not 
recommended by the superintend- 
ent for continuing contracts.as pro- 
vided by Kentucky statute but were 
reemployed year after year indi- 
cated that there was no disposition 
on the part of the board or the ad- 
ministration to recognize, in their 
employment practices, either the 
law or the spirit of the law. 

Mrs. Tucker, lacking required 
training for continuing-service sta- 
tus, was not eligible to the rights 
and security provided by the Ken- 
tucky tenure statute. The Tenure 
Committee recommended that the 
board follow the recognized good 
employment practices of giving 
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Eicur teachers in fiction are de- 
scribed below. The letters before each 
caption represent the letters in their 
last names. Your job is to substitute 
the right letters. In working out the 
names, substitute: 

an A, B, C, D, or E for every F, 

a G, H, or I for every J, 

a K, L, M, N, O, or P for every Q, 

an R, S, T, U, V, or W for every X, 

a Y for every Z. 

The first one has been completed to 
show you how it’s done. (Answers will 
be found on page 454.) 

1. FJJQX = CHIPS 

On the eve of his death, this mellow 
Englishman looks back on 80 years. 
2. POP ss sce 

She taught royal children in a foreign 
land. (Use her first name.) 

9. PERE eo 

One of three “famous sisters created 
the story of this plain-faced orphan 
who becomes a governess. 


4.FQXF= 


This geography teacher's illness affects 
two generations of students who love 
and fear her. 


Page 


A headless horseman foils this school- 
master’s romance in a legend set along 
the Hudson. 


6 EGG = 

In real life headmaster of Rugby for 
14 years, he is portrayed in a classic 
schoolboy’s story in which his great 
influence on his pupils is shown. 


7. JXQQF =... 

This idealistic principal fights to pre- 
serve traditional American principles 
of an impoverished Vermont town and 
its ancient academy. 


&. JFxxxqQq0o =... 
This Indiana youth teaches in a back- 
country district of his native state be- 
fore the Civil War. 
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Mrs. Tucker an explanation of the 
reasons for not reemploying her. 

In the case of Mrs. Cox, who was 
entitled to continuing-service sta- 
tus, the Tenure Committee pointed 
out that unless she were given such 
status, she could seek remedy thru 
the courts. The board reinstated 
Mrs. Cox with the same rights and 
benefits as before. 

Mrs. Tucker, who was employed 
the following year in the nearby 
county high school, wrote the com- 
mittee: “If it had not been for your 
interest and understanding, my 
teaching career would have been 
ended.” 

Mrs. Cox resigned from the 
Campbellsville schools to accept 
another position, but her tenure 
status in Campbellsville will short- 
en_the length of her probationary 
period in the new district. Mrs. Cox 
wrote, “I have become a life mem- 
ber of the NEA. Thanks again for 
everything. You really stuck by us.” 


From its experience in investi- 
gating charges of unjust dismissals, 
the committee realizes that poor 
personnel policies provide the basis 
of many dismissals. In 1952, the 
committee, after many consulta- 
tions with leaders of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 


National School Boards Associa- 
tion, and NEA departments, com- 
mittees, and commissions, drew up 
an outline of personnel policies 
that contribute to high staff morale 
and successful teaching service. 
This outline was published and en- 
dorsed by the participating groups. 
(See the September 1952 NEA 
JourRNAL). 

The committee believes that this 
publication, which received wide 
distribution, has stimulated local 
school systems to draw up hand- 
books of personnel policies. 

Many of the dismissal cases re- 
ferred to the committee are viola- 
tions of state laws or may have 
some legal basis fer action. 

If asked for advice in such cases, 
the attorney for the Tenure Com- 
mittee may advise with the at- 
torney handling the case. If the sit- 
uation is one. which may have far- 
reaching implications for the pro- 
fession, the attorney for the com- 
mittee may file a brief with the 
court stating the opinion of the 
NEA in respect to the case. 

In supporting the principles of 
tenure, the committee has consist- 
ently emphasized that these prin- 
ciples not only benefit teachers but 
offer children the best opportunity 


to learn. #+ + 
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did YOu know. on 





that the NEA last year com- 
pleted two successful investiga- 
tions affecting the professional 
status and security of teachers? 


that Box Score on the United 
Nations: 1945-55, prepared by 
the NEA’s Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, will be dis- 
tributed by the Department of 
Defense to all U. S. military 
commands here and overseas, 
for use in UN Day discussion 
programs? (See page 414.) 


that NEA departments publish 
23 magazines with combined 
annual distribution exceeding ~ 
a million and a half? 


that the NEA Committee on 
Credit Unions last year helped 
to organize 68 new school and 
college credit unions in 26 
states? 


that 20 million persons visited 
the schools during American 
Education Week last year? 


that radio and TV time given 
annually to education during 
American Education Week, if 
purchased at regular commer- 
cial rates, would cost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars? 


that the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession is composed of 
74 national teachers organiza- 
tions having some two million 
members in 40 countries? The 
NEA had 30 delegates at the 
WCOTP meeting in Istanbul 
this summer. 


that the NEA Building-Fund 
Campaign now has, in cash and 
pledges, more than 60% of its 
goal, which is $5 million by 
1957? 


that during the 1955 NEA Con- 
vention in Chicago 558 life 
members were enrolled and 16 
teachers became members of 
the $50 Club? 
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Remember your first day in high 
school? Remember the butterflies 
in your stomach—so many new 
people, everything seeming larger- 
than-life and twice as scarey? 


Remember that merry-go-round feel- 
ing as you met one new teacher 
after another? Would it ever be 
possible to get them all sorted out 
properly with the right name fixed 
to the right face? 


Remember getting up your courage 
and beginning to try on a few ac- 
tivities for size—a stint with 

the band, going out for cheerlead- 
ing, reporting clubs for the high- 
school weekly? Soon you'd settle 
down to some major interests, but 
it was fun to test your wings. 


Maybe you had troubles at home. 
Nothing major, you understand, but 
just enough under-the-surface fric- 
tion to keep life from being Beauti- 
ful. Maybe your parents just couldn’t 
understand that, now you were in 
high school, you were entitled to 
help make some of the important de- 
cisions. . . . 





Ty OURSELF IN HIS SHOES 


If you were lucky, you had somebody 
to talk to at high school—an 
understanding teacher or a counselor. 
They helped you to make some of the 
big decisions. And they helped, by 
just listening, to see you thru some 
of the small crises. 


And all this time, you were growing, 
growing, growing. Growing so fast 

that at times, it was downright em- 
barrassing. 


Yes, high school was a good time 

and a bad time. A time for heart- 
aches, and a time for joy. A time 

for exploring and experimenting, 

for finding out, and acquiring skills. 
A time for making friends who would 
wear well in the years to come. 
Remember? 
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Or maybe Dad was dead-set on 
making a doctor out of you, and you 
knew in your bones you just didn’t 
have what it took. ... 


Or maybe times were tough so far as 
the family budget was concerned. 
You hated to ask Mom and Dad for 
money—ever—but still... . 


Mrs. Gudridge is assistant secretary, 
National School Public Relations As- 
sociation, NEA. The illustrations are 
taken from a new booklet, It’s High 
Time, designed to help perents (and 
teachers, too) teenage students 
just entering high school. Order from 
NSPRA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Single copy, 50¢. Quantity 
discounts. 
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Is a Classroom Concern 


KATHERINE SCRIVENER 


Li thru the day it runs like a 

thread—Eleanor Norton’s con- 

cern for the health of her young 
pupils. 

Her first look at each of them as 
he comes into the room in the 
morning tells her a great deal about 
what may be expected in the day 
ahead. Then the free time for visit- 
ing while the class takes off wraps 
and gets out materials gives Eleanor 
a chance to observe her pupils as in- 
dividuals in a natural situation. 

Most of the children are cheer- 
ful and relaxed, ready for the day’s 
work, but a few look tired. Too 
much TV, perhaps? A conference 
with parents may be in order—and 
some discussion with the class on 
the importance of sleep. Miss Nor- 
ton knows what fatigue does to 
readiness for learning and makes a 
point of seeing that these children 
are not pushed. 

She notices that Joe has a cold, 
making him a menace to all the 
others; so after finding out that 
someone will be on hand to receive 
him, and getting a responsible adult 
to accompany him if necessary, Miss 
Norton sends him home. 

Tommy is welcomed back after 
an illness. Miss Norton will give 
him special help so he won't feel 
that he has lost out. She knows that 
convalescence takes time, and she 
makes a mental note not to expect 
too much from Tommy for a while. 


Tese are easily read needs; 


Miss Scrivener is director of 
—* Washington (D- Cc.) C) public 
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others are more subtle. She makes 
a quick survey of those who give 
her daily concern. How do the shy 
or fearful ones seem this morning? 
Are they responding to the friend- 
liness with which she tries to sur- 
round them? How are things with 
the aggressive individuals? What 
indication can she get from this 
brief observation that will help her 
help them as they struggle toward 
acceptance and security? 

She knows that all behavior is 
caused, that children are not “bad” 
without a reason. She tries to under- 
stand the individual character of 
each and to forestall the results of 
such conditions as unusual fatigue 
or emotional upsets at home. She 
has learned to prevent misbehavior 
by first understanding the problems 
these children face and then pro- 
viding activities and experiences to 
help each one. 

Because she knows that those 
who have a sense of self-worth are 
usually successful in school and 
seldom become delinquent, she 
tries to help the children develop a 
feeling of self-respect—to make them 
feel wanted and secure. 

Many factors make these children 
what they are #m school. Over some 
of these factors the teacher has no 
control, over others she has. The 
most important single factor is the 
teacher’s own personal well-being. 
The classroom reflects her person- 
ality, and what goes on there is 
determined by her own state of 
health as well as by her skill and 
understanding. So Eleanor Norton 
tries to bring to her pupils a teach- 


er who leads as normal and interest- 
ing a life as possible, a teacher 
refreshed and vigorous. 


When the visiting time is over, 
teacher and children come together 
as a group. Since the lights were 
turned on before the children as- 
sembled, and the windows opened, 
the room is light and the air fresh. 

Each child has a desk and chair 
that are suitable in size for him. 
From the health records Miss Nor- 
ton knows which children need spe- 
cial help (such as favored seating 
for those with defective vision), and 
these needs have been cared for. 

The work is planned so the pe- 
riods are not too long, with fre- 
quent opportunities for the chil- 
dren to relax. 

Every now and then there are 
minor accidents that must receive 
attention and care. First aid comes 
first, but with it also comes the op- 
portunity to teach these children 
what they need to know about pre- 
venting accidents and what they can 
do to help themselves when mishaps 
do occur. Pupils’ toothaches, a cold, 
and a case of measles give Miss 
Norton other chances to do realistic 
teaching that has meaning for her 
class. 


Ir is not just the children’s phys- 
ical health that concerns her, how- 
ever. It is the atmosphere in which 
they work that demands her con- 
stant analysis and control. What 
pressures does she, herself, create? 
What tensions are built up by her 
way of speaking and acting? For 
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The good classroom teacher helps each child to feel wanted and secure. 


example, is a test in her room a 
threat to security, a trial by fire, or 
is it an opportunity for self-evalua- 
tion? She checks herself often on 
how she is meeting the needs of 
these children for security and suc- 
cess. 

Recess gives her a wonderful op- 
portunity to observe the children 
in a free situation. If she cannot be 
on the playground with them, she 
stands a few minutes at the window 
to watch them at play. 

No wonder John has no friends; 
he does not know how to play in a 
group. She must help him. Why 
does Mary stand aside? Something 
must be done to build up her con- 
fidence. How big and active this 
group has become! She must teach 
them some new games. 

Miss Norton gives her pupils 
sufficient time before lunch to wash 
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their hands and to get ready peace- 
fully so they will enjoy their meal. 
She has talked with them a great 
deal about nutritious food, but 
even so, she takes a few minutes of 
her precious noon hour to glance 
at the lunches they spread before 
them. A word of praise here and 
there and a mental note to follow 
up on what still needs to be taught 
will pay dividends. 


As part of her regukar work, Miss 
Norton teaches games, dances, 
stunts, and exercises suitable to the 
age of the children. She has a 
planned program of developmental 
teaching in health. She strives to 
make some good practices habitual 
with the children even tho they are 


too young to understand the reasons . 


for what they do. 
In other health situations she 


CHEVRON 


teaches the reasons underlying 
school practices and continues to 
help the children practice good 
health habits. She wants them to 
know the facts about health, but 
what is more important, she wants 
them to put into daily use what 
they know. 

She endeavors to keep up to date 
on the good things that are being 
done thruout the country in health 
teaching and is constantly learning 
about children and their needs 
from materials written to foster 
good mental health. 


Miss Norton feels that she has 
a great opportunity, a great respon- 
sibility, because she has these chil- 
dren under her influence in a learn- 
ing situation for more hours a day 
than anyone else, including their 


parents. + # 
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PROBLEM: ATOMS FOR PEACE: How to promote de- 
velopment and guarantee use of atomic power for peaceful 
pursuits and the benefit of all mankind. 


ACTION: General Assembly unanimously endorsed (1954) 
creation of an international atomic energy agency of na- 
tions interested in sharing the development of atomic power 
for peaceful use. 


SCORE: An international conference on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy convenes in Geneva (August 1955). Negotia- 
tions for an International Atomic Energy Agency are in 
progress. 


PROBLEM: DISARMAMENT: How to control the in- 
creasingly destructive weapons of mass annihilation and _ re- 
duce the general level of all armaments. 


ACTION: The impasse in disarmament negotiations was 
overcome in 1954, when Russia agreed to a broader basis of 
discussion, including international supervision of weapons. 


SCORE: General Assembly directed Disarmament Commis- 
sion to make a new attempt at agreement, and subcommittee 
is now working in London. 


PROBLEM: FORMOSA STRAITS: How to settle the hostil- 
ities in the China Sea between Communist China (People’s 
Republic of China) and Republic of China (Formosa). 


ACTION: New Zealand brought issue before the UN (1954) : 
Question debated; Communist China refused invitation to 
send representatives. 


SCORE: Still unsettled and world danger spot. 


PROBLEM: FRENCH COLONIES: How to resolve disputes 
which have existed for some time between France and 
Tunisia and Morocco. 


ACTION: General Assembly voted to postpone consideration 
of these problems while negotiations are going on between 
France and the two colonies (1954). 


SCORE: Negotiations in progress. 


PROBLEM: GREECE: How to handle Greek complaint to 
Security Council (1946) that aid was given to Greek guerillas 
by Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 


ACTION: The Security Council set up a Commission of In- 
vestigation which it sent to Greece. A General Assembly 
Special Committee on the Balkans made on-the-spot observa- 
tions and helped mediate the complaint. 


SCORE: Conditions improved and the General Assembly 
Special Committee dissolved in 1951. A new Balkan subcom- 
mission of the UN Peace Observation Commission was set up 
in 1952. It was discontinued in 1954 at the request of Greece. 


PROBLEM: INDONESIA: How to resolve fighting between 
the Netherlands and the Indonesians over sovereignty for 
Indonesia. 


ACTION: Australia and India (1947) brought question to 
the attention of the Security Council. Security Council pro- 
vided mediation and worked to settle disputes after series of 
“cease fires.” 


SCORE: Republic of Indonesia (70 million) came into being 
in 1949, and became 60th member of the UN in 1950. 


PROBLEM: INTERNATIONAL LAW: How to establish 
and apply rules of international law and to adjust and settle 
international disputes by legal rather than political or mili- 
tary means. 


ACTION: UN Charter created International Court of Justice 
as judicial organ of UN. General Assembly set up Interna- 
tional Law Commission to codify, and encourage progressive 
development of, international law (1947). 


SCORE; International Court of Justice has delivered judg- 
ment in 10 cases. UN has requested eight advisory opinions, 
but individual nations have not made full use of the Court. 
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1945-55 


PROBLEM: ITALIAN COLONIES: How to settle disagree- 
ment of Britain, France, Russia, and U. S. on disposition of 
colonies renounced by Italy in Italian Peace Treaty of 1947. 


ACTION: The Four Powers concerned agreed to abide by 
decision of General Assembly. 


SCORE: As a result of UN action, Libya became fully in- 
dependent in 1952; Eritrea was federated with Ethiopia as an 
autonomous unit (1952); Somaliland was put under trustee- 
ship until 1960, with Italy as administering authority. 


PROBLEM: IRAN: How to handle Iran’s charges that Rus- 
sian troops lagged in leaving northern Iran and that Russia 
was interfering in Iran's internal affairs (1946). 


ACTION: Security Council adopted resolution to work to- 
ward a solution. 


SCORE: Soviet troops left peacefully. 


PROBLEM: KASHMIR: How to avoid war over India’s 
complaint that Pakistan was assisting tribal invaders of State 
of Jammu and Kashmir (1948). 


ACTION: Security Council commission arranged a “cease 
fire,” and both countries agreed on plebiscite by which this 
state could decide whether to become a part of Pakistan or 
India. 


SCORE: Truce lines were established and maintained. Some 
agreement obtained on demilitarization of area, but no agree- 
ment on conditions of plebiscite. 


PROBLEM: KOREA: How to treat surprise attack on Re- 
»ublic of Korea, June 25, 1950, by North Korean forces cross- 
ing the 38th parallel. 


ACTION: U. S. brought the problem before the Security 
Council, which termed invasion breach of peace and requested 
UN members to assist Republic of. Korea to maintain its in- 
dependence. Sixteen nations sent troops, 46 gave economic, 
medical, or other aid. Chinese Communist forces joined North 
Korean troops in same year. 


SCORE: First time in history that troops were used by an 
international organization for collective military action 
against aggression. An armistice agreement was signed July 
27, 1953, after two years of negotiation. Prisoners were ex- 
changed and extensive relief and rehabilitation programs 
begun ($48 million budgeted for 1954-55). The UN firmly 
established the principle of nonforcible repatriation of prison- 
ers. The UN is seeking unification of Korea by peaceful 
means; Russia remains opposed to unification. 


PROBLEM: PALESTINE: How to decide future of Palestine 
when British mandate expired in 1948. 


ACTION: Britain asked General Assembly help in 1947. 
Assembly recommended partition: an Arab state, a Jewish 
state, and international status for Jerusalem, all linked in an 
economic union. State of Israel was created in 1948, became 
59th member of UN in 1949. 


SCORE: Hostilities between Arabs and Jews broke out when 
British mandate expired. UN mediation secured end to armed 
conflict and an armistice was signed in 1949. Many questions 
remained unsettled and sporadic armed outbreaks occur, 
especially around the Gaza area. 


PROBLEM: REFUGEES: How to help resolve the tragic 
consequences of war. Many refugee questions still unsettled: 
statelessness; the 870,000 Palestine refugees; several hundred 
thousand other refugees. 


ACTION: International Refugee Organization (IRO) created 
in 1948; superseded in 1951 by High Commissioner for 
Refugees. A separate agency was created in 1948 to aid Pales- 
tine refugees. General Assembly in 1955 provided for setting 
up of new voluntary fund to promote permanent solution to 
refugee problems. 


SCORE: Almost 2 million repatriated or resettled to date; 
the UN Works and Relief Agency for Palestine Refugees gives 
aid to more than 870,000. The UN mandate over Palestine 
refugees was extended five years until 1960. 
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PROBLEM: RIGHTS OF MAN: How to increase respect for 
human rights. This is one of the yardsticks for measuring 
social progress, and failures to do so endanger peace. Genocide 
(destruction of religious, national, racial, or ethnic group) is 
a prime example. 


ACTION: Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and Con- 
vention on Genocide adopted by General Assembly, Decem- 
ber 1948. (Almost 50 governments have ratified Convention, 
not U. S.) Convention on Political Rights of Women adopted 
December 1952. All three in process of ratification by member 
nations. 


SCORE: A Convention on Freedom of Information (to come 
before Assembly by 1956) is in the draft stage, as are two 
covenants—one on civil and political rights, and one on 
economic, social, and cultural rights. The covenants are to 
come before Assembly's 1955 session. 


PROBLEM: SOWING SEEDS OF PEACE: How to combat» 
the virus of war which thrives on ignorance, hunger, disease, 
and poverty. 


ACTION: Working in partnership with the United Nations 
are the Economic and Social Council of the UN and 10 Spe- 
cialized Agencies set up to deal with international economic, 
social, and cultural problems. The agencies are: UNESCO (edu- 
cation, science, culture); FAO (agriculture); wHo (health); 
110 (labor); International Bank (capital); International 
Monetary Fund (currency problems); tcao (aviation); UPU 
(postal); iru (telecommunication); WMO (meteorology) ; 
iro (refugees). 


SCORE: The record of what the UN and these agencies 
have accomplished is impressive. Examples: In control of nar- 
cotic drugs a UN Opium Conference adopted first interna- 
tional agreement limiting production of wholesale trade in, 
and use of opium (1953). UNgsco has set up Fundamental 
Education Centers to combat illiteracy: in Mexico for Latin 
America, in Egypt for Arab nations. Fao is carrying out pro- 
grams for seed and crop improvement, land reclamation, 
fisheries development, increase of electric power, and raising 
of labor production. WHO experts in many countries fight 
malaria (300 million persons affected), tuberculosis, other 
diseases. ILo brings government, labor and management to- 
gether to solve industrial, manpower and related problems. 


PROBLEM: SYRIA AND LEBANON: How to speed up 
evacuation of these countries by British and French troops 
(1946). 


ACTION: Syria and Lebanon complained to er Coun- 
cil. Great Britain and France accepted resolution favoring 
withdrawal of their troops, in spite of Russian veto. 


SCORE: Following decision in Security Council, British and 
French troops were withdrawn. 


PROBLEM: TECHNICAL COOPERATION AND ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT: How to develop a program for 
raising living standards in under-developed areas. 


ACTION: (1) UN Technical Assistance Administration began 
in 1949 expanding its aid programs and coordinating them 
with programs of Specialized Agencies and member states. 
(2) General Assembly voted unanimously (1953) to create 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED) to provide grants in aid and low interest loans. (3) 
An International Finance Corporation to draw private capital 
into partnership with UN funds approved by Assembly at 
1954 session. 


SCORE: Since 1950 iW) technical aid programs received 
pledge for about $97 million from 70 governments ($20 mil- 
ion average a year). There have been approximately 700 
UNTAA projects in 84 countries. At end of 1954, 946 technical 
experts were working in some 75 countries and territories. 
In 1954 about 1500 fellowships awarded. (2) Consultations 
about SUNFED are going on with member states. (3) Statutes 
for an International Finance Corporation being drafted by In- 
ternational Bank. 


PROBLEM: TRADE AND TARIFFS: How to reduce trade 
barriers and high tariffs which block international trade. 
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ACTION: (1) A charter for an International Trade Organi- 
zation (ITO) was decided upon at Havana Conference 1947-48, 
but never ratified by member states. (2) A General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (catr) with 34 member countries as 
contracting parties was formulated in 1947. (3) Commission 
on International Commodity Trade established in 1954, to 
study the international commodity market. 


SCORE: (1) Issue of tro remains unresolved. (2) catr has 
negotiated concessions leading to tariff reductions on more 
than 55,000 items. (3) cicr is now studying international 


commodity market and will report to Economic and Social 
Council end of 1955. 


PROBLEM: TRUST AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TER- 
RITORIES: What to do about territories formerly under 
League of Nations mandate, or detached from World War II 
enemy states, and non-self-governing territories affecting 200 
million people. 


ACTION: ‘Trusteeship Council created which supervises 
administration of 11 territories. Under UN Charter adminis- 
—s powers are pledged to promote well-being of colonial 
peoples, to report to UN on conditions. 


SCORE: Trust territories: In Pacific, administered by U. S. 
(1), Australia (2), New Zealand (1). In Africa, by U. K. (3), 
France (2), Belgium (1), Italy (1, until 1960). UN receives 
reports on more than 60 non-self-governing territories. Trust 
territories are: Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands—Mari- 
anas, Marshalls, Carolines (United States); New Guinea 
(Australia); Nauru (Australia); Western Samoa (New Zea- 
land); Tanganyika (United Kingdom); Cameroons (United 
Kingdom and France); Togoland (United Kingdom and 
France); Ruanda-Urundi (Belgium) ; Somaliland (Italy) ; 
UN has approved greater participation in public affairs by 
peoples of trust territories because of advancement they have 
made. 


PROBLEM: ASSIGNMENT CHILDREN (UNICEF): How 
to help the two-thirds of the world’s 900 million children 
who need food, medical aid, clothing, and shelter. 


ACTION: General Assembly established United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund (later called United 
Nations Children’s Fund, but uNiceF symbol retained) in De- 
cember 1946. 


SCORE: In 1955 unicer will have mass health and feeding 

ams in some 90 countries to aid approximately $2 mil- 
lion children and mothers. These include work to control 
and stamp out tuberculosis, malaria, yaws, trachoma, and 
other diseases. 


PROBLEM: UN MEMBERSHIP: How can other npations 
“join” the UN. Deadlock on new members since 1950. Charter 
states: “Membership in the United Nations is open to all 
peace-loving states which accept the obligations contained in 
the present Charter, and in the judgment of the Organization, 
are able and willing to carry out these obligations.” 


ACTION: Applications of 21 countries for membership in 
UN are awaiting recommendations from Security Council. 
UN began with 51 countries; nine added: Afghanistan, Burma, 
Iceland, Indonesia, Israel, Pakistan, Sweden, Thailand, Yemen. 
UN established a Special Committee on Admission of New 
Members to explore means of facilitating admissions (1953). 


SCORE: While some member states advocate membership 
for all nations (“universality”), the following still seek mem- 
bership: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Republic of 
Korea, People’s Democratic Republic of Korea, Laos, Libya, 
People’s Republic of Mongolia, Nepal, Portugal, Romania, 
Vietnam, and Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 


PROBLEM: UNITING FOR PEACE: How to handle threats 
to peace when the Security Council fails to agree (1950). 
ACTION: General Assembly adopted “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution, offered by U. S. in 1950. Resolution provided in 
part that General Assembly can act, by two-thirds vote, when 
veto deadlocks Security Council. 


SCORE: General Assembly strengthened. It can take action 
against aggression in case of a veto in the Security Council. 


Robert H. Reid, executive assistant to the NEA Committee on International 
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W: ARE on the brink of a new 
epoch in reading instruction. 
Our imperatives are clearly out- 
lined. We have but to observe the 
onrush of social forces about us, to 
feel the impact of the new psychol- 
ogies and philosophies, to examine 
recent research in order to know 
that reading instruction must 
change in many ways. 

In the future, reading instruction 
must concern itself with much more 
than pedagogy. It must mesh more 
directly into the gears of vital social 
problems and needs. It must make 
its contribution to American life 
and ideals. This necessity can be 
illustrated by a brief review of the 
history of reading instruction in our 
country. 


Reading in the Past 


During our first historical period 
of reading instruction, both meth- 
od and materials served the reli- 
gious motive, which was the all- 
controlling force in the out-of- 
school life of early Americans. Dur- 
ing the period following the Revo- 
lutionary War, both reading meth- 
ods and materials took upon them- 
selves the obligation of building 
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good citizens for young America. 

As years passed, security for the 
new nation became assured. Then 
followed a tranquil period in which 
there were no urgent social prob- 
lems. Education settled down to the 
pedagogy of reading, and reading 
materials were selected in terms of 
the particular pedagogy which was 
popular at the moment. 

During this period of compla- 
cency, extending to the present, we 
have hidden our heads in the sand 
of pedagogy and concerned our- 
selves largely with such things as 
methods and vocabulary and read- 
ability. We have grown mightily in 
our knowledge of these things and 
are teaching reading less painfully 
and more effectually because of this 
knowledge. 

But now the situation has 
changed. Again we find America 
thrust into a period of insecurity. 
Is it not time for us to take stock 
of our urgent social problems and 
to examine the contribution which 
reading instruction might make to 
the exigencies of American life? If 
the answer is “Yes,” then certain 
musts are in order. 


Carry-Over Interests 


We must strive, as we have never 
striven before, to develop wide, 


permanent, carry-over interests in 


reading. Social change is striding 
across the reading habits of Amer- 
ica with a heavy tread. Reading is 
now faced with many competing 
agencies. Radio, television, movies, 
and picture magazines afford the 
average person about all the enter- 
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tainment and information that he 
desires. 

Rather than accept a brief sum- 
mary of news items from a com- 
mentator, together with his particu- 
lar interpretation, Americans need 
to read widely for themselves, to 
sift personally the wheat from the 
chaff, and to draw their own con- 
clusions. All this means that we 
must exert ourselves as never be- 
fore in developing vigorous, per- 
manent interests in reading. 

To develop more abiding inter- 
ests, instruction in reading must be 
made increasingly attractive to chil- 
dren. Teachers must put to work 
all their enthusiasm, energy, and 
ingenuity, not only in making the 
most of every reading situation, but 
also in causing every reading ac- 
tivity to be fascinating. 

More challenging materials are 
needed. Children of today are so- 
phisticated; much of the material 
they are supposed to read in school 
is below their level of intelligence 
and understanding. They must be 
surrounded with quantities of books 
of appropriate difficulty dealing 
with an almost endless variety of 
subjects. 

The presentday child is far 
beyond the naiveté of the child of a 
generation ago. We must meet him 
on his own ground and in his own 
world if we expect to deepen and 
hold his interest in reading. 


Thoughtful Reading 


Not only must we develop a 
keener interest in reading, but we 
must also develop the ability and 
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desire to abstract deeper meanings 
from what we read. If future Amer- 
ica is to meet its pressing problems, 
it must be an informed America. 
An informed American must under- 
stand fully what he is reading. Pas- 
sive acceptance of surface meanings 
is not enough. We need to think 
as we read. 

All too often experiences which 
children receive in working with 
reading in the classroom are those 
in which not much thinking is 
done. It is the type in which they 
simply give back some statement 
from the text: “What was Mary 
playing with?” and the text says, 
“Mary was playing with her doll.” 

The teacher of today must stimu- 
late children to react in many dif- 
ferent ways to the meanings which 
reading conveys. Children must be 
taught to question, reason, com- 
pare, draw inferences, generalize, 
interject ideas of their own, seek 
interaction of these ideas with 
others, and draw independent con- 
clusions. Thinking in connection 
with reading must be cultivated 
vigorously so that the real signifi- 
cance of statements may be com- 
pletely understood. 


Critical Evaluation 


Important as this matter of 
grasping deeper meanings is, we 
must go still further. In this age of 
high-pressure salesmanship and 
wide dispersal of propaganda we 
must place much more emphasis 
upon critical reading. 

Critical reading calls for addi- 
tional steps in thinking. It involves 
getting the facts and interpreting 
deeper meanings, as discussed 
above. It also makes use of the per- 
sonal judgment of the reader in 
deciding upon the validity of con- 
tent. In critical reading, the reader 
evaluates and passes judgment upon 
the purpose, the fairmindedness, 
the bias, or the truthfulness of 
statements made in text. 


Speed of Reading 

Another must which presentday 
civilization exacts from us is that 
of developing a new streamlined 
type of reading ability. Adults 
the country over are flocking to 
reading laboratories to learn how to 
read faster. Of the basic Three 
Rs, reading is the only one which 
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has failed to develop greatly in 
speed during the past 50 years. 
We have both shorthand and type- 
writing to speed up the writing 
process. We have many kinds of 
machines, including the electric 
computer, to speed our arithmetic. 
But we still read at the same old 
pace! 

People everywhere complain that 
they do not have time to read. Lack 
of time is not the basic problem. It 
is lack of skill. They need the skill 
to read more in the time they have. 
While streamlining technics are 
more appropriate at the higher 
levels, much could be done in the 
upper elementary grades to estab- 
lish reading habits which will gear 
into the tempo of modern living. 
This must be done if reading is to 
make cultural advances commen- 
surate with our technological and 
living-standard advances. 


Part of Total Growth 


One of the most profound truths 
about reading which has been dis- 
covered in recent times is that the 
development of this skill is a func- 
tion of total growth. The maturing 
child grows in many ways—reading 
is just one of these ways. In other 
words, growth in reading is “part 
and parcel” of total child develop- 
ment, and as such can be evaluated 
only in conjunction with all the 
growth factors which influence 
achievement of this complex skill. 

The era of considering reading 
as a mental act in itself is rapidly 
passing. New relationships among 
reading growth and other aspects 
of child growth are being dis- 
covered daily. Investigation has 
shown that there is a relationship 
between reading ability and physi- 
cal maturation, health defects, diet, 
emotional disturbance, social ad- 
justments, experiential background, 
and growth in the other language 
arts. Teachers and parents alike 
must become more éenly aware of 
the dependence of reading success 
upon these other factors. 


Patterns of Growth 


Another important must emerges 
from the longitudinal studies which 
are being made of children’s 
growth over a period of years. The 
idea of the need to recognize the 
whole child, which budded and 





flowered in recent years, is now be- 
ing replaced by the conviction that 
we must recognize the child’s whole 
life. 

The continuity-of-growth con- 
cept is manifesting itself in instruc- 
tion in several ways. Teachers are 
becoming more openminded about 
and skilled in accepting each 
child at his particular level of de- 
velopment and fostering his growth 
from that point on instead of fret- 
ting because many of their pupils 
are not up to their grade expec- 
tancy. Many high schools are add- 
ing courses in developmental read- 
ing in order to assure continued 
reading growth at the higher levels. 
We must continue these beginnings 
and expand them. 

Research tells us that there are 
different cycles of growth in indi- 
vidual children. We must learn 
more about these cycles and respect 
each child’s growth status at any 
one time in gauging the intensity 
of reading instruction which it is 
safe to provide. The long-time vi- 
sion of child life and the careful 
study of individuals in terms of 
continued growth patterns will help 
us in removing many anxieties 
about those who are slow in under- 
taking reading and those who are 
not making regular year-by-year in- 
crements of reading growth. 

Many other and lesser musts 
could be mentioned as next steps. 
Those discussed above, however, 
would seem to be imperative if the 
kind of reading instruction we offer 
is to contribute most adequately io 
the development of the individual 
as well as to the best interests of 
American life. 


The Challenge 


Reading is so fundamentally em- 
bedded in American life and Ameri- 
can schools that mirror-like it re- 
fects changes both in education and 
in social life. For this reason, read- 
ing in 1955 flings out a strong chal- 
lenge to all of us. It has a scope 
and a sequence, a breadth and 
depth never before envisioned. If 
this vision is skilfully and enthusi- 
astically implemented, then we 
should have much better readers in 
1956. and 1957 and in all decades 
ahead—and America should profit 
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HERE have been many diverse 
re attempts to provide a defini- 
tive statement of objectives 
for all levels of American educa- 
tion, but neither the briefer beati- 
tudes nor the lengthier litanies 
have provided a set of unequivocal 
operating principles for the guid- 
ance of teachers. 
Men of all ages have attempted 
to provide some simple pervasive 
principle as a guide to human be- 
havior. The golden mean of Aris- 
totle and the Biblical golden rule 
are illustrations in this realm. 
Surely education needs some such 
integrating purpose or goal to 
which all educational activity can 
“be related, lest the very multiplicity 
, of objectives prove frustrating. 
Tue numerous reform move- 
ments suggested by such phrases as 
progressive education, general edu- 
cation, and life adjustment have 
usually arisen out of the conviction 
that the traditional curriculum has 
not kept pace with changes in liv- 


ing—that from the students’ point 
of view it offers little that is related 
to their present or future needs. 
Proponents of these reform move- 
ments have advanced objectives in- 
volving all of the discrete (and oc- 
casionally indiscrete) aspects of hu- 
man behavior. 

This plethora of objectives, in- 
volving terms like adjustment, in- 
terests, needs, and the like, stimu- 
lates protests from those who see 
in it a de-emphasis of knowledge 
and intellectual abilities. 

Yet, the advocates of all these con- 
flicting views do have in common 
the conviction that effective educa- 
tion must be, in a broad sense, use- 


Dr. Dressel is professor and head, 
Board of Examiners, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, and immedi- 
ate past chairman of the National 
Committee on General Education of 
the Association for Higher Education. 
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ful in living. It should be possible 
to draw from this agreement a prin- 
ciple acceptable to all concerned. 


Some educators have seen the 
major responsibility of the schools 
as that of contributing to our cul- 
tural heritage by providing the 
common background of knowledge 
and basic skills needed for the ad- 
vancement of society. 

Admitting this as an obligation 
of public education, one finds wide 
variation in the choice of materials 
and knowledge considered impor- 
tant. In any case, knowledge which 
has no apparent or continuing 
significance to an individual is soon 
forgotten; hence the learning of a 
common body of knowledge cannot, 
by itself, become the needed inte- 
grating principle. 


Tue importance of having values 
in common is apparent, and this 
possibility has a distinct appeal. 
However, agreement on values is 
difficult to attain and when reached, 


adjustment, or preparation for 
adult life as principles around 
which all education can be organ- 
ized. Each of these holds some at- 
traction, and each is so broad in its 
implication that it is difficult to 
quarrel with it. 

Yet this very breadth is discour- 
aging. Attempts to define and im- 
plement the goals of citizenship re- 
sult in disagreement and threaten 
to end in a process of indoctrina- 
tion characteristic of the education 
of totalitarian states. Equally good 
citizens may reach the same or dif- 
ferent decisions and take the same 
or different action for entirely dif- 
ferent reasons. The basis for a de- 
cision is often more important than 
the substance of it. 


Lire adjustment and preparation 
for adult living as the central con- 
cerns of education seem to be large- 
ly predicated on the assumption 
that it is possible to predict the fu- 
ture needs of individuals and of 
society. However, students have 


IN KING the goal of 


education 


is usually at a level of generality 
which provides little concrete help 
in instruction. 

In specific cases there is strong 
disagreement as to the relative im- 
portance of conflicting values, and 
in such conflict situations, judg- 
ments are bound to differ. What is 
important is that each individual 
understand fully the basis for his 
own judgment and recognize that 
others can arrive rationally at other 
conclusions. 

Regretfully but necessarily, one 
must lay aside values as providing 
the needed principle, simply be- 
cause the democratic citizen must 
be permitted a wide range in his 
choice of values and in the prior- 
ities which he assigns to them. 


Some educators have proposed 
such goals as good citizenship, life 
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such a wide variety of present and 
future adjustment problems that it 
is impossible to get an unequivocal 
directive from such a miscellany. 
At most, education can do no 
more than provide resources and 
assistance which will help students 
in solving some problems and in 
learning how to live with other 
problems which are not solvable. 


One of the distinctive character- 
istics of man is his ability to reason 
and to use the recorded experi- 
ences of mankind in so doing. It 
is fitting that the cultivation of this 
ability be the focus and end of all 
education. 

Every individual is continually 
faced with the task of making wise 
choices which require thought and 
judgment. These choices permit, 
altho they do not necessarily re- 


quire, creativity in envisioning al- 
ternatives. They not only require 
knowledge but demand the placing 
of that knowledge in a meaningful 
context. The thought processes and 
judgments involved must be as- 
signed priority over all other pos- 
sible integrating principles. 

The general concern that all 
teachers have for reasoning ability 
may be taken for granted, but this 
concern contrasts severely with the 
paucity of opportunity for exer- 
cise of such ability in many class- 
rooms. This situation has arisen for 
a variety of reasons, some of which 
are: 

1. The refutation of the trans- 
fer-of-training theory raises doubts 
as to the existence of any general 
reasoning abilities. 

2. The dependence of thinking 
on knowledge has led to the mis- 
conception that thinking proceeds 
automatically out of knowledge. 

3. Learning about historical per- 
sonages and their ideas is considered 
by many to be more important than 
giving students a chance to set forth 
thoughts of their own. 

4. Some teachers are inclined to 
view this emphasis on critical think- 
ing as likely to result in an under- 
emphasis on meeting other needs of 
a large percentage of the students. 

5. The lack of understanding of 
the nature of reasoning and of how 
to teach it encourages retreat to the 
more familiar grounds of emphasis 
on knowledge. 


None of these difficulties is so 
devastating as it seems. True, no 
one can be equally facile about 
thinking in all areas, but there are 
aspects of critical thinking which 
pervade all areas of knowledge. Re- 
spect for exact information and 
concern about its adequacy, recog- 
nition of explicit or implicit as- 
sumptions, detection of inconsist- 
encies, creation of new ideas, and 
evaluation of the adequacy or valid- 
ity of a conclusion or work are in- 
volved in communication, in sci- 
ence, in literature, and in the arts. 

To be sure, there are differences 
between the creativity of a scientist 
in proposing a new theory or de- 
signing an ingenious experiment 
and the creativity of an artist. But 
there is also much in common, and 
education would do well to de- 
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velop a kinship in spirit between 
such fields rather than magnify the 
difference. 


AN inpivipuat cannot think about 
a problem which he is unable to 
grasp, and he is unlikely to think 
very long or very seriously about 
one with which he has no concern. 
Thus, emphasis on the stimulation 
and improvement of thinking re- 
quires selection of materials which 
are or can be made relevant to the 
student’s concerns and _ interests. 
This approach does not imply an 
exclusive preoccupation with im- 
mediate personal, social, commu- 
nity, or school problems. 

However, it is reasonable that 
some problems drawn from the cur- 
rent experiences and interests of 
students should be used, and that 
other materials will be shown to 
have some reference to those prob- 
lems. 


Sucu evidence as there is points 
to the development of critical think- 
ing as a long-term task in which 
but small gains will be shown for 
any particular course. It is, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance that 
fostering the ability to think criti- 
cally become the aim of all teachers 
for the entire period of a student’s 
schooling. 

As critical thinking develops, it 
should become the means for care- 
ful examination of religious points 
of view, of differing value systems, 
and of the value choices involved 
in adjustment and ~citizenship. 
Whatever integration of knowl- 


They that can give up essential 
liberty to obtain a little temporary 
safety deserve neither liberty nor 
Safety. 

—Ben Franklin 


edge is possible for a given individ- 
ual takes place only in the mind of 
that individual, and the extent to 
which this is possible depends on 
the critical thinking ability of that 
person. 

Critical thinking, then, is evi- 
dently the desired integrating prin- 
ciple or goal of education—the 
achievement of which promises that 
there will be a life-long interest in 
learning. #+ # 


Kinds of Intelligence 


Difter, 


Too 


and the more we adjust our 


teaching to this fact, 


the better, says— 


EDITH WEISSKOPF-JOELSON 


i! draary ample attention has been 
paid to quantitative differ- 
ences in intelligence and their ef- 
fect on educational needs, qualita- 
tive differences have often been 
overlooked. 

To illustrate such qualitative dif- 
ferences, let us examine the thought 
processes of two school children 
who differ drastically in the kind 
of intelligence they possess. 


Joun, a boy from the Kentucky 
mountains, was given the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale. At the 
nine-year level the scale includes 
this subtest: “If you were to buy 4 
cents worth of‘ candy and give the 
storekeeper 10 cents, how much 
money would you get back?” The 
boy answered, “I never had 10 
cents, and if I had I wouldn’t spend 
it for candy, and anyway candy is 
what your mother makes.” 

The examiner decided to vary 
the question, since the original did 
not seem to be adapted to the 
child’s background. He asked, “If 
you had takeg,10 cows to pasture, 
and 6 strayed away, how many 
would you have left to drive home?” 
This time the reply was, “We don’t 
have 10 cows, but if we did and I 
lost 6, I wouldn’t dare go home!” 

The psychologist made one more 
attempt: “If there were 10 children 


Dr. Weisskopf*Joelson is associate 


fessor » Purdue U: 
sity, <aan tees 


in a school and 6 of them were out 
with measles, how many would be 
in school?” “None,” John replied, 
“because the rest would be afraid 
of catching it too.” 


Tue second child, Frank, grew up 
in Manhattan. Both his parents 
were college professors. Arithmetic 
was his favorite subject, and he was 
strikingly superior in it. One day 
his teacher assigned a well-known 
type problem: A certain number of 
workers can finish a task in a cer- - 
tain number of hours; how many 
workers will be required to finish 
the same task in a different number 
of hours? Because of faulty plan- 
ning, the correct answer was 9.46 
workers. 

Most of the children, struck by 
this unrealistic outcome, were con- 
vinced they must have made a mis- 
take. Frank, however, perceived 
this problem as one belonging to 
the realm of arithmetic, rather than 
to real life. For him, 9.46 was an 
abstract figure. 

On a vacation trip to England, 
when Frank’s ship approached the 
Dover coast, he was amazed that 
the White Cliffs looked exactly like 
those pictured in his textbook. This 
reaction suggested again that he 
tended to sever thought from real- 
ity. 

He also appeared to engage in 
a sort of intellectual compart- 
mentalization. In college, he some- 
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times failed to make connections 
between his various courses. 

In a psychology course, for ex- 
ample, intelligence differences were 
described as primarily hereditary, 
while in sociology he was taught 
they were determined by environ- 
ment. Frank was not bothered by 
this discrepancy; he was hardly 
aware of it. For him, intelligence 
was an hereditary trait for the psy- 
chology exam and an environmen- 
tal trait for the sociology exam. If 
he had connected “psychology-intel- 
ligence” and “sociology-intelli- 
gence” with real intelligence, he 
would have been struck by the dis- 
parity in the concepts presented in 
the two courses. 


Joun and Frank differ drastically 
in quality of intelligence. Their 
mental processes are so different 
that it is hard to compare them 
quantitatively—that is, to say who 
is more intelligent. 

Frank is superior in abstract 
thinking, but he fails to connect 
his abstract symbols with life proc- 
esses. John appears to have a good 
grasp of practical situations, but he 
has difficulty thinking abstractly; 
he seems unable to focus on specific 
aspects of a problem and to ignore 
all others. 

Such intellectual differences may 
result from differences in cultural 
background. John comes from an 
environment where manipulating 
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Mental testing should take into account the various kinds of intelligence. 


concrete objects is more important 
than handling symbols. Frank has 
been raised in surroundings where 
abstract thinking is greatly valued. 

In teaching Frank, it will be im- 
portant to prevent isolation of his 
thought process from his experi- 
ence. His teacher will have to re- 
mind him constantly of the connec- 
tion between words or figures and 
concrete situations. 

John’s teacher, on the other hand, 
must help him develop skill in han- 
dling symbols. Abstract thought re- 
quires neglecting many aspects of 
reality, and John has yet to learn 
such an approach. 

Frank’s intellectual world should 
become more colorful. John’s intel- 
lectual world should become more 
diagrammatic. 


Teacuers often praise proficiency 
in abstract skills without noticing 


It follows that when men are no 
longer free to state the results of 
their learning and understanding 
even when occasionally the ideas 
achieved disagree with authority 
or dissent from orthodox beliefs, 
a great conserving force in society 
has been lost. Repression of an 
idea does not disprove it. The only 
way to handle ideas is to permit 
them to be expressed-and to ex- 
pose them to the objective chal- 
lenges of thinking men who them- 
selves represent many diverse 
points of view. 
—Arthur F. Nicholson 


**CHICAGO TRIBUNE’’ PHOTO 


the negative aspects. Many students 
like Frank go thru school admired 
for their ability in handling sym- 
bols, and their lack of skill in con- 
necting symbols with reality is never 
noticed. Thinkers of John’s type, 
who understand real situations but 
are awkward when it comes to han- 
dling abstractions, are more likely 
to be detected and penalized in 
school. 

Intelligence tests, especially ver- 
bal ones, are geared in favor of per- 
sons with Frank’s kind of intellect. 
The fact that abstract thinkers are 
at an advantage in school as well as 
on intelligence tests gives the im- 
pression that they are more intelli- 
gent than concrete thinkers. This is 
true only if we define intelligence 
as the ability to think in abstract 
terms. 

If we think of intelligence as the 
ability to solve problems of all 
kinds, people like Frank cannot be 
called more intelligent than people 
like John. Frank will be proficient 
in dealing with one kind of prob- 
lem and John with another. 


Ir 1s doubtful whether it would 
be possible or even desirable to 
group students according to the 
quality of their thought processes. 
But it is certain that increased 
knowledge of how to adjust peda- 
gogic methods to different kinds of 
intellects will increase the effective- 
ness of our schools. #+ # 
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SUPPLIES NEEDED 


If your students plan to collect and mount insects, you 
will need: 1. insect pins (especially made for this purpose) ; 
2. straight pins (regular dressmaker pins) ; 3. a killing jar, 
which can be purchased at any biological supply house or 
inexpensively devised; 4. a corrugated box, which you can 
get at any grocery store; 5. a piece of soft lumber (sugar 
pine) which can be ripped into strips 34” square; 6. an 
office hand-stapler. 


USE OF THE HAND-STAPLER 


Do you know that the hand-stapler can be used on wood? 
Do you know it has a release at the bottom which makes 
it possible to reach anywhere without hindrance from the 
base? 

If you own one of the old-type staplers which has a bolt 
and nut holding the top and bottom together, just loosen 
the nut and remove the bolt, then use the top part only. It 
is very practical for tacking staples on wood or any other 
light material. It is ideal for use on display boards and for 
labeling specimens. 


Fig. 2 


Four strips of wood %” square by 15” long 


Mr. Escalante, science preparator, is in charge of 
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the Nature Study 
Section in the Audio-Visual Department of the Los Angeles city schools. 


A. YORK ESCALANTE 


OLD-TYPE STAPLER 


MODERN-TYPE STAPLER 


. Stapler without base ready for tacking 


Remove nut and bolt ot the base 


INSECT SPREADING BOARD 


The insect spreading board is used to spread 
butterflies and moths so that after they are 
pinned and dried, they will remain life-like and 
can be transferred into an exhibit case. 

This board is easily constructed. You need 
four strips of wood, 3%” square by 15” long, 
and three pieces of corrugated cardboard, one 
4”x15” and two 174”x15”". Staple the cardboard 
on the wooden strips as illustrated in Fig. 2, 
the large piece on the bottom. Allow at least 14” 
division between the two top pieces, to provide 
a groove in which to recess the body of the 
insect while it is being dried. 
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Pin Pin re Pin PINNING INSECTS 
RK Bugs should be pinned thru the thorax (scutellum). 
Beetles should be pinned thru the right wing. All small 


BUTTERFLY OR MOTH  8UGS Fig. 3 insects should be glued to a piece of triangular cardboard 
ig. 


or plastic about 44” wide at the base. (Fig. 3) 
— 
Pin Ph ti 
: strip Pin 
Label 


SMALL INSECTS 








GRASSHOPPERS 





MOUNTING INSECTS 


Remove insect from the killing jar. Pin butterflies and 
moths thru the middle of the thorax—the center part of 
the body, between the head and the abdomen. 









After the butterfly is pinned thru the thorax, 
place it in the groove of the spreading board. 
(See Fig. 4.) Bring the upper wings to a hori- 
zontal position, and temporarily pin until the 
lower wings are lifted in line with the upper 
wings. Cut strips of paper 14” wide and about 
the length of the butterfly, and pin across upper 
and lower wings on each side. 

When the butterfly has been properly pinned, 
let it dry on the board for at least 30 days. 
When thoroly dried, it is ready for display, 
either in a Riker Specimen Mount or an Es- 
calante Transparent Mount (described below) . 





















4” by 4%” 
top and we 


TRANSPARENT PLASTIC BUTTERFLY MOUNT 


Staple or nail four pieces of wood to form a frame (Fig. 5). 
Use four pieces %” square by 4” long and staple these at the 
corners. This will form a frame 4”x434”. Turn the frame over 
and staple the other side to strengthen it. 

Then cut two pieces of No. 10 plastic 214”x4” and two other 
pieces 4”x434”. Staple one side of the frame with a piece 4”x434”, 
then turn the frame around to the other side and staple the two 
pieces 214”x4”, leaving 1” groove in the center. 

Place the butterfly specimen in the center groove allowing the 
body and legs to rest between the two sides. Place the other piece 
of plastic, 4”x434”, on top and staple. Bind the frame with scotch 
tape, and you have a specimen mount that can be seen from 
either side. (Fig. 6) 





















MAINTAINING INSECT COLLECTION 


The best fumigant for protecting an insect collection is A permanent and well classified collection may take sev- 
paradichlorobenzene crystals. A teaspoonful in each insect eral years to build up. Once your collection is established, 
mount or box will give protection against museum pests for however, your students can spend many happy and bene- 
two or three months. ficial hours comparing specimens brought to class. 
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THIS IS MY COUNTY | 


1 | live in County, in the 


state of The county seat is 


The area of my county is square miles. 
According to the last census, the population of 
my county is 

3 My county was organized in the year 

Some outstanding men, women, or events in my 


county’s history include 


4 The governing body of my county is called the 
It is composed of 
members who are elected every 


Meetings are held every 


The name and title of the presiding officer of my 
county board is 
Some recent activities of this board, which | think 


illustrate its powers, are 


5 In my county the chief administrative officer is 
(name and title) 
Names and titles of some 


other important executives in my county include 


, the county judge. He is (elected, ap- 


pointed) for a -year term. Some special- 


purpose courts in my county, such as probate court, 


8 Some of the public services which my county 


provides are 


9 Some ways in which my county acts for my 


state, such as collecting taxes, are 


10 My county is represented in the state legisla- 


11 Elections which my county conducts include... 


13 Some of my responsibilities as a county citizen 


are (List on reverse side.) 





We are learning more and more about 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


What are the implications for education? 


HERE have been many develop- 

ments in the behavioral sciences 
that. have implications for educa- 
tion. The study of human behavior 
includes biological studies, social 
studies, and some scientific studies 
of behavior in humanistic fields. 
Since it would be impossible to 
make a systematic review of all the 
findings in such a broad area, I shall 
discuss here the developments with 
which I am familiar and which seem 
to me to have significant implica- 
tions for education. 


Reassessment of the Individual 


One major area of development 
in recent years has been in, the re- 
assessment of the individual, Much 
of the earlier scientific work assumed 
that human beings were dargely in- 
capable of autonomous action and 
were shifted hither and yon by 
forces beyond their control. Much 
of the psychological experimenta- 
tion assumed that motives or drives 
could easily be set in motion by 
outside manipulation. 

Recent investigations indicate 
more clearly that the individual is 
a dynamic organism, directed not 
only by basic biological drives and 
needs, but also by values, purposes, 
and goals. Values developed over the 
years by the individual appear to 
exert a much greater direction to 
human behavior than the more 
easily manipulated biological drives. 

The concepts a man holds about 
himself are powerful directives for 
his behavior. Over the years of 
recorded history, various concepts 
of man dominant in one group or 


Dr. Tyler is director, Center for Ad- 
pia Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
—_ Stanford, California. This ar- 
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another seem to have influenced 
man’s behavior, particularly his 
social behavior, more thap. they 
have served to describe hing oun- 
derstand any individual, wé need to 
know what he thinks he is, what 
values he holds, what his goals are, 
as well as how his basic biological 


and social needs are met and what 
abilities he has. 


Clarification of Significance 
of Social Groups 


LA second major area of develop- 
ment is the clarification of the sig- 
nificance of social groups in their 
relation, to individual human be- 
havior. |Man is born into a family, 
and all of his earliest potent experi- 
ences involve at least one other per- 
son, usually the mother. The school, 
the church, the playground, the 
working situation, to enumerate 
only a few, are all group contexts in 
which life is lived. Groups, particu- 
larly of the small face-to-face variety, 
are shown to influence individual 
behavior profoundly as the indi- 
vidual at the same time is influenc- 
ing the group. 

In groups where social relations 
are under tension and where the in- 
dividuals are uncertain or unhappy 
about their status, little can be ac- 
complished. Where group relations 
are stable and the individuals are 
clear about their status and find it 
acceptable, the group morale is 
high, and the group is in fine condi- 
tion for pursuing its basic purposes. 

Recent investigations have also 
indicated that it is important for 
effective group action to have the 
individual’s conception of his social 
role very similar to the conception 
held by other members of the group. 
If individual B thinks of himself as 
the “disciplinarian,” the one who 
whips the others into line, and the 


other members of the group con- 
sider that to be his role, the group 
gets into line when he “goes after 
them” and is mobilized quickly for 
action. However, if other members 
of the group think of him as a bully 
or a “false front,” his efforts bring 
greater confusion rather than mobi- 
lization of forces. 

The studies also suggest that the 
greatest development and modifica- 
tion of behavior take place in the 
various small groups of which an 
individual is a member. Purely 
formal membership in a church, 
political party, labor union, or other 
organization usually means little to 
an individual compared to the in- 
fluence of the family, the friendship 
group, or the small “outfit” with 
whom he works, These groups pro- 
vide the milieu in which significant 
changes in attitudes, habits, and 
practices may take place. 

In a town, city, or large geo- 
graphic area, important social struc- 
tures are found that lie between the 
small groups and the general public. 
Two types are particularly impor- 
tant in their influence on human 
behavior—social classes and occu- 
pations. 

The families of skilled and un- 
skilled laborers commonly comprise 
the majority of the so-called lower- 
middle and upper-lower classes 
while the families of professional 
and managerial people are com- 
monly in the upper-middle class. 
From the standpoint of their influ- 
ence on human behavior there are 
two major characteristics of this 
social-class structure: each social 
class sets a pattern of conventional 
or acceptable behavior for its mem- 
bers, and the hierarchy of social 
classes in terms of social prestige or 
public respect forms a ladder to | 
direct the actions of members of a 
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lower social class who seek to rise 
in public esteem and recognition. 

The culture of one class differs in 
various respects from that of an- 
other. Sharp differences in etiquette, 
dress, table manners, and the like 
are noticeable. Many parents in 
lower-middle classes desire higher 
prestige for their children. They 
often find cues for educating chil- 
dren for upper middle-class roles by 
observing the models of middle- 
class behavior shown in movies, tele- 
vision, radio, magazines, news- 
papers, and the like. Thus, the 
hierarchy of social classes exerts a 
powerful directive influence on 
those who seek to climb the social 
ladder, even tho small groups com- 
monly exert the greatest influence 
on individual behavior. 

Most gainfully employed adults 
identify strongly with the occupa- 
tion in which they are engaged, and 
each occupation develops certain 
ethics—conventional behavior ex- 
pected of its members. Recent 
studies of the sociology of various 
occupations such as the law, teach- 
ing, and medicine indicate how 
largely these occupational expecta- 
tions guide the behavior of its mem- 
bers. As with social classes, small 


groups of teachers, or lawyers, or 


carpenters, or farmers often serve to 
reinforce the “culture” of the occu- 
pation. 
Enlarged View of Perception 
a third major area of develop- 


ment is in the field of perception. | 


_How one reacts to a given situation 
is largely determined by what he 
sees in that situation. )Furthermore, 
one’s attitudes are in considerable 


L 


tunities to check the inadequacies 
of the early perception. 

Thus, children may at an early 
age develop the notion of a butcher 
as a fat, jolly man. This perception 
often continues to operate even 
when the children are asked to ob- 
serve butchers who are in reality 
lean and dour. 

Perception of both physical and 
social phenomena is quite likely to 
be stereotyped, in spite of many 
opportunities for correcting the in- 
adequacies of earlier perceptions. 
Since one’s behavior is strongly in- 
fluenced by what one sees in the 
situation, and since much of what 
one “sees” is the memory of an 
earlier perception, reactions to situ- 
ations are often unrealistic. The 
re-education of perception thus be- 
comes important in achieving effec- 
tive behavior. 


Complexity of Communications 


~ A fourth major area of develop- 
ment, communication, is related to 
the field of perception. As a social 
process, communication is concerned 
with the transmission of ideas and 
feelings from one individual or 
group to another. /Conversation is 
by all odds the most frequent form 
of communication, but the mass 


Whatever government can fairly 
do to promote free lar edu- 
cation ought to be done. Where- 
ever general education is found, 
peace, virtue, and social order 
prevail and civil and religious 
liberty are secure. 
—Rutherford B. Hayes 


measure shaped by his perception. | media of communication are loom- 


How we feel about persons, objects, 
or events is greatly influenced by 
what we see in them. Several per- 
sons looking at the same phenome- 
non will often see different things. 

The earlier notion that an indi- 
vidual’s perception of a class of ob- 
jects or events becomes gradually 
more comprehensive and accurate 
over a long period is not a satisfac- 
tory descriptign of the development 
of perception.\ The present evidence 
indicates that one’s perception of 


objects, persons, or events takes. 


shape in the early contact with 
them and commonly remains fairly 
stable in spite of many later oppor- 
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ing ever larger. 

Studies of both conversation and 
mass media show a considerable de- 
gree of distortion in the transmis- 
sion process. The receiver of a com- 
munication rarely, if ever, gets the 
complete message. It is commonly 
distorted both thru omissions and 
thru “perceiving” things that were 
not in the message. Studies also 
show that the listener, reader, or 
viewer will generally note and re- 
call in the communication § the 
things: (1) which he already knows, 
(2) which are in harmony with his 
previous beliefs, (3) which help him 
to meet unmet needs. 


The additions which the com- 
municatee may make to the message 
occur particularly in vague or am- 
biguous passages. For example, a 
high-school girl who feels that she 
is not really accepted as a friend by 
her classmates reads into a notice of 
a club meeting at Jane’s house an 
invitation to come to Jane’s house. 
In general, the evidence indicates 
that objective interpretation of 
communications requires one to be 
relatively free from the press of un- 
satisfied needs. 

Communication studies also show 
that two-way communication can 
bring about more adequate trans- 
mission of messages. The response 
of the communicatee to the com- 
munication helps to show the points 
where communication failed and 
thus to guide another effort at trans- 
mitting the message. In technical 
jargon, this two-way communica- 
tion is referred to as “feedback.” 

Another significant finding in 
communication studies is the limited 
range of “vocabulary” which is com- 
monly understood by the vast 
majority of the American public. 
Various classes, occupations, ethnic 
groups, and the like have their own 
vocabularies. To communicate ef- 
fectively on most subjects, one needs 
to use the vocabulary of the group 
he is communicating with. 


Factors in Problem-Solving 
The fifth major area of develop- 


ment, problem-solving, is also re- 


lated to the field of perception. Our 
world is one of rapid change. This 
makes problem-solving one of the 
most important types of human be- 
havior.) An increasing number of 
studerits of human behavior have 
focused on problem-solving. Their 
work has pointed up several impor- 
tant factors. 

One basic one is the difference 
among people in their notions of 
what “problems” are. A consider- 
able fraction of those investigated 
thought of problem-solving as 
merely the getting of answers to 
questions. They viewed the world 
as one in which there are certain 
authorities who have the answers, 
and when questions arise, one goes 
to these authorities or consults their 
writings and gets the answers. This, 
to them, is problem-solving. 

At another pole are the investi- 
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gators who conceive of problem- 
solving as a process for working out 
solutions to problems for which no 
man has a ready answer. 

For the former group to learn 
how to solve problems requires first 
a reorientation of concept and atti- 
tude regarding the nature of prob- 
lems. This proves difficult for older 
persons. Their view of the world 
and of “authorities who have an- 
swers” is not easily changed. 

Most persons do not recognize 
problems equally well in all subject 
areas. The most effective problem- 
solver is one who can look at a prob- 
lem in various ways seeking possible 
leads for attacking it. Many people, 
however, appear to be able to view 
a given situation in only one light 
and are unable to see several possi- 
ble modes of attacking the problem. 

A flexible approach to problem- 
solving is difficult to develop after 
early adolescence. Flexibility in 
viewing problems seems also to have 
some relation to the personality ten- 
sion of the individual. Those whose 
basic needs are adequately met are 
more likely to be flexible than those 
with unmet needs. 

Furthermore, the social situation 
has some influence. When people 
are in a situation which is free, per- 
missive, and supportive of their 
efforts, more of them show flexibil- 
ity of attack on problems than when 
the situation is restrictive. 

As in communication, feedback 
improves problem-solving. That is 
to say, when one gets periodic re- 
ports of how his efforts at problem- 
solving are working out, he develops 
greater skill than when he lacks 
such a feedback. 

One question that frequently 
arises is whether certain social 
classes are more adept at problem- 
solving than others. The evidence is 
incomplete, but the present studies 
show that there is a good deal of 
problem-solving ability among both 
children and adults of all social 
classes. 


Implications for Educational 
Guidance 

These five areas of development 
in the behavioral sciences, altho by 
no means exhaustive, serve to indi- 
cate the variety of research under 
way and the kinds of findings which 
are being obtained. They also sug- 
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gest that research in these fields has 
implications for education. We 
shall now consider, for the five areas 
previously outlined, implications 
for educational guidance, for the 
selection of educational objectives, 
and for the planning of learning 
experiences. 

The studies of problem-solving 
and of the different social and ethnic 
groups show the inadequacy of our 
common notions about the educa- 
bility of particular children or 
groups of children. The vocabulary, 
the kinds of problems used, and the 
accepted behavior of the schools re- 
flect the middle-class, old American 
“culture.” 

Children who come from other 
groups employing*different vocabu- 
laries, accustomed to different types 


We are losing a vast amount of 
talent, particularly in small cities, 
towns, and in the country, be- 
cause the boy from a poor family 
cannot afford to stay in school 
and cannot afford to go to college. 

—James B. Conant 


of problems and being rewarded or 
punished for different patterns of 
behavior, find the typical classroom 
activities difficult to carry on. They 
are often judged to be mediocre or 
slow learners and are frequently ad- 
vised to attempt only the required 
minimum of formal schooling. 

Likewise, our commonly used in- 
telligence or scholastic - aptitude 
tests emphasize middle-class vocabu- 
lary and problems. Children from 
other classes and ethnic groups, on 
the average, perform less well on 
these tests than do children from 
middle-class, old American families. 
This provides another basis on 
which the former children are com- 
monly judged to be limited in edu- 
cability and advised to restrict their 
educational aspirations. 

It appears that we have looked at 
educability in the wrong way. We 
have asked: “Which children can 
do well in our schools as we now 
conduct them?” We should be ask- 
ing: “Which children have abilities, 
such as problem-solving, and how 
can we teach them in our schools so 
as to develop and make effective 
these abilities?” Working construc- 
tively on this question would have 


far-reaching implications for educa- 
tional guidance. 

Closely related is the implication 
of stereotyped perception of people. 
Many of us as teachers have stereo- 
types about children of certain ap- 
pearance, background, manners, 
and the like, so we don’t really per- 
ceive the individual children as they 
are. As we learn to perceive each 
child more accurately, we can greatly 
improve our educational guidance. 

The evidence that persons are not 
free to solve problems when some of 
their basic biological and _ social 
needs are not being met implies the 
importance of helping to get these 
needs met as a prerequisite for edu- 
cation. When a child has no break- 
fast before coming to school, his 
freedom to leafn is limited. If a boy 
has no friends in school, he is likely 
to be under considerable emotional 
tension from this unmet need. See- 
ing that a child gets breakfast or 
helping him find friends is not the 
educational task of the school, but 
it is a necessary prerequisite if chil- 
dren are to have a real opportunity 
to get an education. 

The school can perform only a 
part of the educational task. It can 
be most effective when its efforts are 
reinforced by the experiences in the 
home, in church, on the playground, 
and elsewhere in the community. 
We can direct our educational 
guidance programs toward this end. 

Furthermore, the fact that much 
of the zest and energy for learning 
comes from the drives, needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities of the individual 
child implies the importance of 
helping him see the connection be- 
tween these things and the educa- 
tional program of the school. Within 
each child or youth are dynamics 
adequate to achieve much if we can 
help him perceive the way in which 
he can use the educational experi- 
ences of the school to meet his 
needs, to satisfy his interests, and to 
exercise and develop his abilities. 
This is a great challenge to educa- 
tional guidance. 


Implications for Educational 
Objectives 
Mention has been made of the 
significance of problem-solving as 
one of the most important types of 
human behavior. From the earliest 
levels of the school thru college and 
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graduate school, attention should 
be focused on helping students to 
attain greater competence in solv- 
ing problems in all the various fields 
in which they are encountered. This 
can be one of the unifying goals 
which directs education at all levels. 

Mention was also made of the 
great importance of perception in 
guiding behavior. It was pointed 
out that seeing and understanding 
continually interact with each other, 
so that what one sees helps to shape 
what one understands and believes, 
while, conversely, what one under- 
stands or believes gives direction to 
what one sees. 

Hence, the development of accu- 
rate perception and clear under- 
standing involves closely related 
processes which have great signifi- 
cance in shaping problem-solving, 
attitudes, and other behavior. This, 
then, would seem to be an impor- 
tant educational objective from the 
elementary school thru the gradu- 
ate school. 

Earlier comments indicated the 
importance of the communication 
process in guiding human behavior. 
There is a mass of evidence to show 
that human beings can learn to be 
more effective in making and receiv- 
ing communications. For these rea- 
sons, the development of communi- 
cation skills appears to be an impor- 
tant educational objective to be 
emphasized at all levels of the edu- 
cational ladder. 

It was also stated that the indi- 
vidual is directed not only by basic 
biological drives and needs but also 
by values, purposes, and goals. 
Values developed by the individual 
over a period of time appear to give 
much greater direction to human 
behavior than the more easily 
manipulated biological drives. 

Today the contemporary world is 
full of conflicting values. The devel- 
opment of a high level of human 
values requires attention by all con- 
structive educational institutions as 
well as by the school. But it is 
clearly an important area for atten- 
tion by the school. It, too, serves as 
a major objective from the kinder- 
garten thru the graduate school. 


Implications for Learning 
Experiences 
As teachers, we cannot learn for 
the student, so our role is to provide 
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learning experiences for the stu- 
dents. As we work with students, we 
must seek to learn what drives, 
needs, interests, and purposes they 
have and then try to create situa- 
tions where these directive forces 
can be utilized in learning the 
things represented by the schools’ 
objectives. 

Since the greatest modifications 
of behavior commonly take place 
under the influence of small-group 
participation, we see the possibility 
of making many learning experi- 
ences matters of small-group activ- 
ity. Frequently a class of 30 or 40 
can be reconstituted into several 
small groups, each assuming respon- 
sibilities which require group plan- 
ning, group attack, group review 
and appraisal, group discipline, and 
group rewards. We are led to expect 
that such learning experiences will 
have great influence if the group 
becomes well integrated and con- 
centrates its attention on the job at 
hand. 

The importance of congruity be- 
tween the perceptions of group 
members about their own roles and 
their perceptions of the others’ roles 
implies that we attempt in early 
contacts with our class to find what 
the perceptions are. Where we find 
incongruities, they can be made the 
basis of discussion, helping the class 
to achieve a common perception of 
the roles of teachers and students. 
This should result in more effective 
group activities and assignments. 

The finding that perception is 
frequently stereotyped also has im- 
plications for learning experiences. 
What students see in a classroom 
situation is often the memory of an 
earlier perception rather than a 


realistic observation of the present. 

It is helpful in teaching to ex- 
plore the present perceptions which 
students have of the subject under 
discussion so as to identify misun- 
derstandings, stereotyped notions, 
and the like. These will indicate 
the points which will require care- 
ful guidance of observations and 
frequent re-examination of students’ 
perceptions in order to promote 
achievement of more accurate un- 
derstanding. 

Current studies of communica- 
tion also reinforce the common 
practice of stimulating two-way 
communication in the classroom. 
No matter how clear and detailed 
may be the reading assignments, the 
lectures, the films or demonstra- 
tions, there is great probability that 
some students will get a distorted 
message. Keeping in continuous 
touch with their impressions, their 
thinking, and their interpretations 
is necessary to increase the effective- 
ness of classroom communication. 

Studies of problem-solving imply 
the need for developing in the class- 
room a continuing effort to solve 
problems. This requires early ex- 
periences in raising questions, and 
in distinguishing problem-solving 
from answering questions by “look- 
ing up” or asking someone the an- 
swers. The classroom becomes a 
place for attacking problems rather 
than for memorizing and reciting 
answers. 

These studies also indicate the 
value of maintaining a classroom 
atmosphere of permissiveness, which 
encourages students in their varied 
efforts to find out things for them- 
selves. The findings also imply that 
students should get feedback, that 
is, information about the success or 
failure of their problem-solving ef- 
forts, so that they may be guided to 
more adequate methods of solving 
problems. 


Implications in Every Area 

This brief examination of five 
areas of development for education- 
al implications shows that there are 
implications in every area. This is 
not surprising, for most research in 
the behavioral sciences throws light 
on conditions affecting human be- 
havior, and many of these condi- 
tions are relevant to the learning of 
these patterns of behavior. #+# 





The Alaska Si 


HE Alaska Education Associa- 

tion is, I dare say, the infant in 
the NEA family of affiliated associa- 
tions. It is a lusty one, however, 
and promises to grow rapidly to 
maturity. 

In the early years of AEA, or- 
ganizational ties were quite loose. 
The territory’s three or four hun- 
dred teachers were scattered over 
the vastness of Alaska, an area one- 
fifth the size of the entire United 
States, separated by towering moun- 
tain ranges, immense expanses of 
tundra, and impenetrable forests. 
Many communities were—and still 
are—inaccessible except by airplane 
or dog team. 


When the AEA first approached 
the territorial legislature with pro- 
posals concerning education, it was 
considered a presumptuous “up- 
start.” But the young association 
was able to bring about the passage 
of the first minimum teachers sal- 
ary schedule in 1939. 

The “upstart” gained stature 
and is today a recognized leader in 
the promotion of school legislation. 
Its influence is such, indeed, that 
a senator in 1953 called it “the 
most powerful lobby in Alaska.” 
Yet the AEA’s relationship with the 
legislature has remained friendly 
and completely free of antagonisms 
because it has kept its requests real- 
istic and reasonable in the light of 
other problems of this great and 
growing territory. 

Salaries for Alaskan teachers have 
improved steadily. Between 1947 
and 1953, almost solely thru the 
efforts of AEA, minimum salaries 
were increased by $1500 to $1700, 
depending upon the difference in 
living costs between judicial divi- 
sions. Current minimum. salaries 
range from $4200 to $6570. Many 
communities pay more because of 


Mrs. Shockley, a classroom teacher in 
the Anchorage schools, is president of 
the Alaska Education Association. She 
is a vicepresident of the NEA. 
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the promotion efforts of local asso- 
ciations. 

AEA achieved the passage of the 
first joint-contributary retirement 
law in 1945. A revised bill, activated 
by the Palmer Education Associa- 
tion, was the number-one legisla- 
tive goal of AEA in 1955. It was 
passed by both houses without a dis- 
senting vote, giving Alaska what 
we believe to be one of the finest 
retirement systems in the nation. 

Also in 1955, AEA successfully op- 
posed a bill which would have per- 
mitted persons to be certificated as 
teachers after two years of college. 

Lying ahead on the AEA legisla- 
tive horizon are: continued support 
of twice-defeated bills to grant fiscal 
independence to school districts, 
further improvements in salaries, 
and a review of the existing con- 
tinuing-contract law. 


ANNUAL statewide teachers con- 
ferences are taken for granted by 
associations in the states, but we in 
Alaska have yet to conquer the 
problem of transportation and dis- 
tance to make such meetings possi- 
ble. However, a start has been 
made. In 1953 the Anchorage Edu- 
cation Association was host to an 
experimental regional educational 
conference of some 300 teachers. 

By 1955 this one-day event had 
grown into a full-fledged two-day 
convention attended by 600 teach- 
ers and administrators and offering 
symposiums, lectures, and exhibits. 
Hopes are high that southeastern 
Alaska—even tho almost totally de- 
pendent on air travel among its 
many towns—may organize similar 
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conferences. A committee is cur- 
rently studying the possibility of 
having a territorial delegate assem- 
bly. 

The Alaska Education Associa- 
tion is operating without any paid 
staff. A committee is presently try- 
ing to determine how best to estab- 
lish and finance the office of execu- 
tive secretary so that AEA may ex- 
pand its services and lessen the bur- 
den now resting upon its elected 
officers. 

Economy restricted us to mimeo- 
graphed newsletters until 1953, 
when the superintendent of schools 
in Dillingham undertook the pub- 
lication of the Alaska Teacher, 
which is professionally printed and 
financed by advertising. 


More and more of our teachers 
now come to Alaska, not by steam- 
ship, but by airliners or automo- 
biles traversing the scenic Alaska 
Highway. They fan out over this 
wonderfully beautiful and exciting 
country by car, bus, train, sched- 
uled airline, and the indispensable 
bush plane—yes, and by dog team, 
if it is winter. 

Somehow, scattered tho we are, 
the tremendous challenge of this 
pioneer country stimulates unity 
and a serious professional spirit. 
Alaska has surpassed its CAP mem- 
bership goal for three successive 
years. When a star is added to the 
United States flag to signify the 
state of Alaska, we are confident 
that the Alaska Education Associa- 
tion will be full-grown, worthy to 
take its place among the state affil- 
iates of NEA. + + 
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NEA’s 100th BIRTHDAY 


HE celebration of the NEA Cen- 
tennial in 1957 will be a unique 
opportunity for nationwide promo- 
tion of the cause of education. The 
Centennial will also offer an oppor- 
tunity to assess the status of the 
teaching profession in American 
life and to plan for the future. 
Preparations for this great na- 
tionwide celebration are under way. 
Each unit of the Association—state 
and local affiliates, departments and 
committees and commissions—is in- 
vited to participate. 


Centennial Activity to Date 


1. The NEA Representative As- 
sembly adopted the goals of the 
Centennial Action Program at the 
1951 San Francisco convention. 

2. During 1953-54, the NEA staff 
committee on the Centennial began 
planning for a Centennial celebra- 
tion as the culmination of the CAP 
in 1957. 

Helen Ryan, NEA director for 
Illinois, spent several weeks in 
Washington assisting the committee 
by preparing a series of recommen- 
dations for the CAP. Her recom- 
mendations, enthusiastically adopt- 
ed by the NEA Executive Commit- 
tee and Board of Directors, stressed 
that the program should have lay 
participation and that it should re- 
mind all Americans of the role of 
education in American life. 

3. In the fall of 1954, by author- 
ity of the Board of Directors, Presi- 
dent Waurine Walker appointed a 
Centennial Celebration Commis- 
sion of 10 laymen and 10 educators. 
(See the February 1955 JourNaLt.) 

The board also authorized using 
profits from commercial exhibits at 
NEA conventions for financing the 
Centennial Celebration. 

4. In November 1954, a commit- 
tee of stamp experts (Jack Lowe, 
chairman, South Carolina; Guy 


Dr. Ashby is assistant secretary for 
educational services, NEA. 
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Jewell, Maryland; Francis Beedon, 
Michigan) visited Assistant Post- 
master General Robertson to urge 
the issyance in 1957 of a postage 
stamp honoring teachers and the 
NEA. 

5. A committee of leading his- 
torians in the field of education met 
in January 1955 to discuss the pro- 
duction of an NEA Centennial his- 
tory. Committee members were: 
John Brubacher, Yale University; 


Theme for the NEA Cen- 
tennial: 

“An Educated People 
Moves Freedom Forward.” 


Date of Observance: Jan- 
uary 1 thru December 31, 
1957. 


Objectives for the Centen- 
nial: 


1. To consider the decisive 
role of education in a chang- 
ing world. 

2. To stimulate action to 
provide adequate education 
for the increasing millions of 
children. 

3. To strengthen the teach- 
ing profession in its service 
to people of all ages. 


Michael Chiappetta, Pennsylvania 
State University; Lawrence Cremin, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Claude Eggértsen, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; and Beulah 
Tatum, Johns Hopkins University. 

In March 1955, Edgar B. Wesley 
of Stanford University was invited 
to write the NEA history and now 
has the project well under way. 

6. The Centennial Celebration 
Committee met in February 1955, 
studied scores of projects, and ap- 
pointed Helen Ryan as commission 


chairman. 
April 1955.) 

7. In the spring of 1955, state as- 
sociations were invited to name 
Centennial Celebration committees 
or to designate existing committees 
to assume this responsibility. 

8. A Centennial Celebration 
workshop involving about 200 per- 
sons was held at the Chicago con- 
vention. 

9. This summer, Paul Street of 
Northern Illinois State College, De- 
Kalb, and immediate past president 
of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, was appointed director of the 
Centennial Celebration for a two- 
year period beginning September 
1955. 

Three peaks of activity are en- 
visioned for the Centennial Cele- 
bration in 1957. All NEA affiliated 
associations and units should try to 
integrate their celebrations with 
these major events: 

1. An NEA birthday party to be 
observed by every local and state 
association in the United States and 
its territories—probably in March 
1957. 

2. The Centennial Convention in 
Philadelphia, birthplace of the 
NEA, in early July 1957. 

3. Observance of American Edu- 
cation Week in November 1957. 

It is expected that the NEA will 
prepare materials which will assist 
local and state groups in planning 
and conducting these and many 
other Centennial Celebration ac- 
tivities. 

Suggestions from the field con- 
cerning needed materials and in- 
formation will be welcomed by the 
Centennial director. So that an ex- 
change of ideas may be developed, 
local and state associations are urg- 
ed to report about ways in which 
they are proceeding. 

Each local and state association 
or affiliated unit of the NEA should 
feel free to move ahead with what- 


(See the Journat for 
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ever plans it deems appropriate. 
Here are a few suggestions: 


What the Local Association 
Can Do 


1. Designate a local committee, 
including leading lay citizens, to 
plan the local celebration. 

2. Ask community groups to de- 
vote one meeting to the Centennial 
and feature their respective con- 
tributions to education. 

3. Adopt a resolution urging the 
United States Post Office to issue 
an NEA Centennial stamp honor- 
ing teachers. Send the resolution to 
the Postmaster General, Washing- 
ton, D. C., with copies to your Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. 

4. Carry special articles, items, 
and fillers about the Centennial in 
your local news bulletin. 

5. Devote part or all of an early 
meeting this year to consideration 
of a report from your special com- 
mittee about ways of celebrating 
the NEA Centennial in 1957. Plan 
to place specific emphasis on the 
birthday party, the 1957 conven- 
tion, and AEW. 

6. Prepare a history of local edu- 
cational progress for the past 100 
years and its relationships with state 
and national associations. 

7. Plan ways to involve students, 
FTA clubs, schoolboard, PTAs. 

8. If your school district will be 
dedicating a new building during 
1957, plan ways to use this oppor- 
tunity to highlight the anniversary. 

9. Plan now to achieve NEA 
membership and _ building-fund 
goals. 


What the State Association 
Can Do 


1. Include a discussion of the 
Centennial Celebration at work- 
shops and conferences. 

2. Use _ the _ state-association 
journal and other publications for 
publicizing the Centennial with 
articles, columns, pictures. 

3. Design a state-association let- 
terhead to feature the Centennial. 

4. Prepare materials to aid locals 
in planning and carrying out Cen- 
tennial activities. 

5. Prepare articles or pamphlets 
telling the part your state associa- 
tion has had in NEA’s 100 years. 

6. Plan a special edition of your 
state-association journal and pro- 
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vide extra copies for lay leaders. 

7. Promote achievement of NEA 
membership and_ building-fund 
goals by 1957. 


What NEA Departments Can Do 


1. Establish or assign responsi- 
bility to a special committee. 

2. Discuss Centennial plans at 
workshops and meetings. 

3. Consider the use of a special 
Centennial letterhead that will call 
attention to the relationship of the 
department with NEA. 

4. Feature special articles and 
items about the Centennial in on- 
going publications. 

5. Consider a special publication 
during 1957 revolving around the 
Centennial theme. 

6. Plan now for exhibits to high- 
light the anniversary at your 1957 
conventions and conferences. 

7. Prepare a history of your as- 
sociation and its relationships with 
NEA for publication simultaneous- 
ly with the NEA Centennial his- 
tory, or for possible inclusion in 
special NEA publications in 1957. 

8. Solicit the participation of lay 
groups with which your department 
has special contacts. 

9. Prepare materials that will 


When we say a patriot is one 
who loves his country, what kind 
of love do we mean? A love we 
can throw on a scale and see 
how much it weighs? ... Or is a 
patriot’s love of country a thing 
invisible, a quality, a human 
shade and breath, beyond all 
reckoning and measurement? . . . 

We know when a nation goes 
down and never comes back, when 
a society or a civilization perishes, 
one condition may always be 
found. They forgot where they 
came from. They lost sight of 
what brought them along. The 
hard beginnings were forgotten 
and the struggles farther along. 
They became satisfied with them- 
selves. Unity and common un 
derstanding there had _ been, 
enough to overcome rot and dis- 
solution, enough to break thru 
their obstacles. But the mockers 
came. And the deniers were heard. 
And vision and hope faded. And 
the custom of greeting became 
“What's the use?” And men whose 
forefathers would go anywhere, 
holding nothing impossible in the 
genius of man, joined the mock- 
ers and deniers. They forgot where 

came from. They lost sight 
of what had brought them along. 
. ' —Carl Sandburg 


supplement NEA general materials 
for distribution to state and local 
affiliates of the department. 

10. Stress NEA membership and 
building fund as a phase of Cen- 
tennial participation. 


What NEA Committees and 


Commissions Can Do 


1. Ask a specific member or mem- 
bers of your committee and staft 
to plan and promote recognition 
of the Centennial. 

2. Consider use of a special Cen- 
tennial letterhead calling attention 
to the occasion and to your relation- 
ship with NEA. 

3. Include references to the an- 
niversary, the theme, and objec- 
tives in 1957 publications. 

4. Consider special publications 
that will feature the Centennial 
Celebration or will make a unique 
contribution to it. 

5. Prepare materials that will 
supplement NEA general materials 
for distribution to state and local 
affiliated associations. 

6. Solicit the participation of lay 
groups with which your committee 
or commission has special contacts. 

7. Plan exhibits at your meetings 
and conventions in 1957 that will 
reflect the progress of education 
and of the NEA over these 100 
years. 


What Institutions of Higher 


Education Can Do 


1. Prepare a history of your in- 
stitution and its relation to educa- 
tion and to professional organiza- 
tions in your locality, state, and 
nation over the past 100 years. 

2. Feature thumbnail sketches of 
students or faculty members who 
have held or now hold positions of 
prominence in NEA. 

3. Build lecture series, special 
convocations, and seminars around 
the Centennial theme. 

4. Recruit able students into the 
profession by offering NEA Cen- 
tennial scholarships. 

5. Call attention to the impor- 
tance of participation in profession- 
al organizations thru your classes, 
textbooks, faculty meetings. 

6. Stage a campaign to enrol fac- 
ulty members in the NEA, which 
automatically makes them mem- 
bers of the Association for Higher 
Education of the NEA. ## 
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BIG-CITY 
LOCALS 


The discussion on which this 
article is based took place this sum- 
mer during the Classroom Teachers 
National Conference at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. Some 30 
representatives of big-city local asso- 
cations participated. Buena Stol- 
berg, social-studies and English 
teacher, Webster Groves, Missouri, 
was moderator. Mrs. Stolberg is 
South-Central regional director for 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 


Moderator: Let’s talk about local 
associations. To start our discus- 
sion, what do you think is the best 
length or term of office, for ex- 
ample? 


® One or two years. In states which 
have legislative sessions every other 
year, it is best to have a two-year 
term beginning in the legislature's 
off-year. By the legislative year, off- 
cers will better know the opinions 
of their members and can work 
more effectively. 

» We have staggered terms for all 
officers. For example, the secretary 
and treasurer might take office in 
1954, the president in 1955. 

* We are changing over to a one- 
year term for the president. We 
have a president-elect who auto- 
matically goes in as president. Then 
the year following his presidency, 
he becomes past president and an 
ex-oficio member of the board of 
directors. Thus each president really 
serves three years in an official ca- 
pacity. This year I am going to 
make an effort to have the presi- 
dent-elect in on all the programs 
and problems that arise, so that he 
will be well prepared to take office 
as president. 

* I agree with the gentleman who 
favors the two-year term. In our 
particular set-up a president-elect 
would not become very well ac- 
quainted with the  association’s 
work, since he could not give time 
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to it thru the week and during class 
time. Another objection to a one- 
year term is that it isn’t always pos- 
sible to get a competent leader each 
year. 

® The one-year term has at least 
one advantage: If you get a poor 
president one year, you don’t have 
long to wait for a new one. 

Many of our more competent 
people were unwilling to pledge 
two years and more of intensive 
work to the organization. However, 
I feel that the two-year term is bet- 
ter than a one-year term from the 
standpoint of public relations. For 
instance, officers are just beginning 
to get acquainted at meetings they 
have to attend when their term of 
office expires. 


Moderator: Most of you seem to 
agree, then, that a one-year term of 
office is too short and that two 
years is probably better. Now, what 
should be done to relieve local- 
association officers from some of 
their regular school duties? 


® Some of us who feel that a local- 
association president needs some re- 
lief from regular school duties have 
prepared the following statement: 

“In order to foster professional 
leadership, we recommend that the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers encourage local leaders to 
work with principals and superin- 
tendents to arrange for released 
time for association presidents. Such 
time should be in proportion to the 
president’s responsibility as a leader 
and to the size of the group he 
represents.” 

We feel that the president who 
spends a great deal of time improv- 
ing the profession certainly deserves 
a reasonable amount of released 
time. 


Moderator: Your nods would in 
dicate that we are all agreed, so we 
will move on to the next questiom: 


on local-association practices 


What is, or should be, the role of 
the building representative? What 
would you suggest that we might 
do to help make building repre- 
sentatives more effective? 


© Building representatives are on 
the firing line. Other officials can 
do the planning and take care of 
the strategy and the tactics, but the 
building representatives are the 
ones who actually do the work. 
One way to help make them more 
effective is by giving them some 
recognition. For instance, we are 
publishing a booklet that lists last 
year’s building representatives. 

® Honoring the building represen- 
tatives is the main theme of our 
final meeting each year. 

® We are honoring 50 building 
representatives at a dinner this fall. 
The president of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers has been asked 
to give a pep talk and explain the 
representative’s work. Older boost- 
ers who have represented the NEA 
in their buildings will talk on what 
they have done in the past to gain 
memberships. 

® It seems to me that if we are to 
get effective service from building 
representatives and from local ofh- 
cers as well, we must do all we can 
to build up prestige for the indi- 
viduals concerned. So often we take 
their loyal service for granted and 
do not show our appreciation. Local 
presidents should offer training and 
help to their building representa- 
tives, and do all they can to make 
the job appeal to them as worth 
doing. It is only when we get people 
who want to work, instead of rail- 
roading them into positions, that 
we get the best service from them. 


Moderator: Can any of you make 
further suggestions as to how we 
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can develop more prestige for 
building representatives? Also how 
can we better train them to do the 
job? What do you do specifically in 
your communities? 


® We send them letters outlining 
their roles as building representa- 
tives. We try to show the importance 
of their work in finding out what 
the teachers want association officers 
to do and in carrying out associa- 
tion policy. 

® | think it would be a good thing 
to send such letters to all members. 
What do you do when some of the 
members don’t know what the role 
of the building representative is and 
therefore take the wrong attitude 
toward him? How do you solve this? 
® We have tried several things, but 
no matter how much material is 
sent out, it is not effective unless it 
is well received within the building. 
We send a letter in August to the 
building representatives and chap- 
ter chairmen, suggesting ways to in- 
terest mew teachers. We have a 
dinner for these officers in Septem- 
ber so that they will get their mem- 
bership material early, and we try 
to give them a bit of leadership 
training. At Christmas we give them 
a date book which they always ap- 
preciate. This year we held a work- 
shop for representatives. 

® We are having a workshop at 
which representatives will be guests 
of the association. 

® We begin the year with a work- 
shop and finish it with an evalua- 
tion meeting. At this time we ask 
representatives for suggestions as to 
how we can be of more help another 
year. 

© We are developing an attractive 


Have You Seen... 


the new TV series of 
10 one-minute spot films? 


Have You Heard... 


these new radio transcriptions? 


“LISTEN, JUDY” 
“SEARCH FOR TROUBLE” 


For information write to: 
DIVISION OF PRESS AND RADIO, 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
a 
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chairman’s handbook. We tried it, 
in a temporary form, this past year, 
and our chapter chairman liked it. 
We hope this year to get it into a 
more permanent form. With it, 
representatives have right at their 
finger-tips information on what to 
do. 

® At the end of the school year we 
send a letter to each principal and 
one to each building representative. 
We thank the principals for their 
cooperation in helping the building 
representatives to do their jobs, and 
we express our appreciation to the 
building representatives for all the 
things they have done for the 
association. 

® I wonder if there aren’t more 
things that should be done at your 
general meetings. You could have 
the building representatives as plat- 
form guests, for instance, or have 
them recognized by the board of the 
association or commended by the 
president. 

© Do any of you find that some- 
times the building representatives 
have their students do their work? 
This isn’t a good idea, because 
teachers need personal contact with 
the building representatives. 

® We feel it is important for our 
building representatives to attend 
our general meetings, and we have 
a system that helps with this. At 
each of our general meetings, every 
building representative who comes 
gets a name plate showing his name 
and school. People who check the 
name-plate board and find that their 
representative hasn’t picked up his 
plate will go back to school and 
remark to him that they noticed his 
absence. Thru these personal re- 
minders, we gain a larger attendance. 


Moderator: This brings up the 
matter of communication. What is 
the best way to communicate with 
your membership? 


® I have been considering that and 
have decided to write a personal let- 
ter to each teacher, whether or not 
he is a member of the association. 
It will be just a single sheet—most 
teachers dislike reading a lot of ma- 
terial—and I will address each 
teacher by his first name. I will be 
trying, on an informal basis, to get 
them to know me better and at the 
same time to give them some perti- 


nent facts about education and pro- 
fessional standards. 

The letters will be mimeographed, 
and I can either give them to the 
building representatives to dis- 
tribute or I can put them in the 
teachers’ boxes in each building. I 
also plan to go around to each school 
and talk to each of the teachers for 
at least five minutes. 
® In our city, we have a board-of- 
education mailing system and a 
telephone committee thru which we 
reach members. We call people who 
are missing from meetings and tell 
them a little about what happened. 
We say that we missed them and 
that we hope, if they can’t come 
next time, they will arrange to send 
an alternate so that their member- 
ship will be represented at each 
meeting. 
© How do you check on people who 
do not attend association meetings? 
© It has been our custom to have 
attendance blanks for meetings, but 
we make clear that attendance is 
not compulsory. We use the blanks 
chiefly because we want the names 
of those who have attended and 
have picked up the material dis- 
tributed at the meeting. This saves 
us from duplication and expense in 
mailing out materials. We spent 
about $2000 in mailing this year, 
since, unfortunately, we are not al- 
lowed to use the board-of-education 
mailing system. 
® When our teachers enter a meet- 
ing they write down their names 
and the schools they represent. We 
don’t check all the attendance, but 
we do keep track of the building 
representatives. 
© Would an alternate building 
representative in each school help 
solve some of our problems? 
® We don’t have any provision in 
our constitution for substitute 
building representatives. However, 
we know that there may be times 
when a person cannot possibly at- 
tend a meeting, so at the very begin- 
ning of the year we tell the repre- 
sentatives that if they cannot be at 
a meeting in person, they should 
select substitutes to represent their 
buildings. 


Moderator: I am afraid our time 
is about up, and we must conclude 


this discussion. Thank you all for 
participating. # # 
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Mosr of our booklists this year will 
come to the JouRNAL thru the cooperation 
of the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
the American Library Association. For 
this service our special thanks go to Com- 
mittee Chairman Jessie Boyd, director of 
libraries, Oakland (Calif.) public schools; 
Mildred L. Batchelder of the ALA; and 
Robert A. Luke of the NEA. 

This month’s selection was compiled by 
Sara Jaffarian, director of libraries, and 
members of the central library depart- 
ment staff, Greensboro Public Schools, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

All Aboard for Freedom by Marie Mc- 
Swigan. Liberty-loving Czechoslovakians 
make a daring escape into the U. S. zone of 
Germany. 1954. 249p. $3. Gr. 7-9. (6) 

Annual Review of United Nations Af- 
fairs, 1953, ed. by Clyde Eagleton and 
Richard N. Swift. The fifth publication 
of the addresses and debates of the UN 
officials in a concise, useful review of UN 
trends, activities, and opinions. 1954. 213p. 
$4.50. (10) 

In the Cause of Peace: Seven Years with 
the United Nations by Trygve Lie. A 
straightforward record of the questions 
that concerned the first secretary-general 
of the UN and his reactions to them. 
1954. 473p. $6. (9) 

New Life in Old Lands by Kathleen 
McLaughlin. Description of the work per- 
formed by the UN Technical Assistance 
Program as it seeks to improve conditions 
in other lands. 1954. 272p.. $3.75. Gr. 10 
and up. (5) 

Organizing for Peace by Daniel S. Chee- 
ver and H. Field Haviland. Two foreign- 
affairs experts discuss the history, struc- 
ture, and efficacy of various international 
peace organizations, with comprehensive, 
comparative treatment of the League of 
Nations, the UN, and regional systems de- 
veloped within the UN. 1954. 917p. $7. (8) 

Pool of Knowledge: How the United 
Nations Share Their Skills; illus. with 
photographs by Katherine Shippen. De- 
scribes how the United Nations experts 
help solve the problems of people in the 
less fortunate lands. 1954. 148p. $2.50. 
Gr. 7-12. (7) 

Rainbow Round the World; a Story of 
UNICEF by Elizabeth Yates. An American 
boy flies around the world with a repre- 
sentative of the United Nations Childrens 
Fund and in his adventures with boys and 
girls in other countries finds the brothers 
and sisters he has longed for. 1954. 174p. 
$2.50. Gr. 7-12. (2) 

Story of FAO by Gove Hambidge. A 
staff member of the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization tells of the 
worldwide activities in fostering the eco- 
nomic development of under-developed 
regions. 1955. 303p. $6.50. (12) 

United Nations, Blueprint for Peace by 
Stephen Fenichell and Phillip Andrews. 
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Quotation Corner 


How much time he gains who does 
not look to see what his neighbor says 
or does or thinks, but only at what he 
does himself, to make it just and holy. 
—MARCUS AURELIUS 


It is easy to be brave from a safe 
distance.—AESOP 


You have not converted a man be- 
cause you have silenced him.—Jjoun, 
VISCOUNT MORLEY 


It was in making education not only 
common to all, but in some sense com- 
pulsory on all, that the destiny of the 
free republics of America was prac- 
tically settled.—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Dogmatism is puppyism come to its 
jull growth.—DOUGLAS JERROLD 


Dictators ride to and fro upon tigers 
which they dare not dismount. And 
the tigers are getting hungry.—-winsTON 
CHURCHILL 


As soon as men decide that all means 
are permitted to fight an evil, then 


Story of the UN since its founding in 
1945. Simple, objective text; over 100 
photos. 1954. Rev. 115p. $2. Gr. 7-12. (14) 

United Nations Plays and Programs by 
Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabes. The aims, 
purposes, and accomplishments of the 
United Nations are dramatized in this new 
collection of original program material for 
young people. 1954. 285p. $3.50. Gr. 7-12. 
(11) 

UN Today by William W. Wade. A 
collection of articles on how the UN oper- 
ates and how it deals with situations 
placed on its agenda. (Reference Shelf v. 
26, no. 4.) 1954. 211p. $1.75. Gr. 7-12. (13) 

World’s Good; Education for World- 
Mindedness by Carleton W. Washburne. 
How teachers at all grade levels can pro- 
vide experiences to help children and 
youth grow up as citizens of the world. 
1954. 301p. $4. (4) 

Workshops for the World; the Special- 


“You have to learn it. How do you expect 
to count calories when you grow up?” 


their good becomes indistinguishable 
from the evil that they set out to de- 
stroy.—CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


Injustice is relatively easy to bear; 
what stings is justice.—H. L. MENCKEN 


A teacher who is attempting to teach 
without inspiring the pupil with a 
desire to learn is hammering on cold 
iron.—HORACE MANN 


Cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day- 
light in the mind and fills it with a 
steady and perpetual serenity.—jJosEPH 
ADDISON 


Procrastination is the art of keeping 
up with yesterday.—DONALD MARQUIS 


A man should never be ashamed to 
own he has been in the wrong, which 
is but saying, in other words, that he is 
wiser today than he was yesterday.— 
POPE 


Men are never so likely to settle a 
question rightly as when they discuss it 
freely.—MACAULAY 


ized Agencies of the United Nations by 
Graham Beckel. A descriptive and _pic- 
torial account of each agency—origin, pur- 
pose, structure, activities—with member- 
ship and budget charts and bibliography. 
1954. 213p. $4. Gr. 7-12. (1) 

Yearbook of the United Nations, 1953. 
This detailed reference work covers the 
work of the UN and its specialized agen- 
cies. Maps, tables, charts included. 1954. 
906p. $12.50. (3) 

Your Prayers and Mine comp. by Eliza- 
beth Yates. Selected from different reli- 
gions of many countries and peoples. 1954. 
64p. $2. Gr. 7-12. (7) 


List of Publishers 


(1) Abelard-Schuman Co., 381 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

(2) Bobbs, Merrill Co., 724-730 Meridian 
St., Indianapolis 7. 

(3) Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. 

(4) John Day Co., 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. 

(5) Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

(6) E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 286-302 
4th Ave., New York 10. 

(7) Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., New 
York 16. 

(8) Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7. 

(9) Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. 

(10) New York University, New York 3. 

(11) Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 
7 


(12) D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 4th Ave., 
New York 3. 

(13) H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 Univer- 
sity Ave., New York 52. 

(14) John C. Winston Co., 1006-1020 
Arch St., Philadelphia 7. 
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PENNSYLVANIA teachers are proud 
of their membership record in 
NEA. They consider it an indica- 
tion of a high professional attitude 
in the state. 

They realize that the right of 
professional people to unite their 
efforts thru a_ strong national 
organization is one of the most basic 
and valuable rights that teachers 
enjoy; they feel that each individual 
teacher should exercise this right by 
becoming a member of NEA. 

Another freedom of vital impor- 
tance to teachers is the unrestricted 
freedom to teach. Pennsylvania 
teachers know that the NEA is the 
only organization powerful enough 
to win the battles necessary to 
guarantee that freedom. They ap- 
preciate NEA’s constant efforts to 
secure salary increases for teachers. 
They know, too, that they can ex- 
pect the NEA to set high standards, 
to publicize the needs of education, 
and—thru such service groups as the 
Defense Commission, Legislative 
Commission, and Teacher Educa- 
tion Commission—to keep teachers 
and public informed on trends and 
events affecting public education. 

These are some of the reasons so 
many Pennsylvania teachers have 
joined the NEA. 

-G. BAKER THOMPSON, 
Delaware County superintendent; 
NEA state director. 


Utah 

Urtau led the 48 states in percent 
of total eligible teachers holding 
NEA membership during 1954-55. 
This commendable record is not 
due to any spectacular campaign 
nor to the efforts of any one indi- 
vidual or group. 

To begin with, Utah has only 40 
school districts. When the private 
schools, universities, and colleges 
are added, Utah still has only about 
60 local associations to represent its 
potential NEA membership. The 
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fact that there are so few makes it 
easier to work thru locals in secur- 
ing memberships. 

Secondly, in Utah the local asso- 
ciations collect all the dues—local, 
state, and national. Hence member- 
ship promotion is cooperative, not 
competitive. All the NEA and UEA 
officials try to sell memberships as 
a package in alf three professional 
associations. 

A third and very important factor 
in Utah’s success is the highly pro- 
fessional attitude of the teachers. 
They are well-prepared, they ap- 
preciate the achievements of their 
three professional associations, and 
they are happy to do their share in 
financing the costs. 

A probable fourth factor is the 
fact that the intensive drive for 
NEA life membership was brought 
to a peak during the regular mem- 
bership drive. The October UEA 
convention ended with Utah well 
over its quota of life members. 

Utah is usually at or near the top 
of the list of states in NEA mem- 
bership, and the faithful efficient 
work of UEA and its locals will keep 
Utah there. 

—CLIFTON L. COOK, teacher, 
Salt Lake City, NEA state director. 


Kansas 


Topay 88% of the teachers of 
Kansas are members of the NEA. 
In 1942 when the Kansas Zone 
Schools for educating leaders in 
professional association activities 
were started, only 22% of the teach- 
ers belonged to the NEA. 

Every autumn since then, well- 
planned zone schools, jointly sup- 
ported by KSTA and NEA, have 
been held, bringing together Kansas 
leaders in local, state, and national 
associations. Here local-association 
officers learn about the program 
and work of the NEA, information 
which they carry back to “little zone 
schools” held for the teachers at 
home. Here also ideas for state and 


DW WE DID IT” 


leaders tell about NEA membership achievement tj 


national programs develop and are 
transmitted upward. The zone 
schools have vitalized the NEA pro- 
gram in Kansas. 

In all of our professional activity 
planning, we have stressed the im- 
portance of 100% local, state, and 
NEA membership on a local basis. 
To simplify such enrolment, we use 
a three-way membership card so 
teachers can join local, state, and 
national associations at the same 
time. 

The great majority of locals have 
voted into their constitutions 100% 
membership in the three profes- 
sional organizations. In other words, 
members of local associations have 
decided by majority vote that 100% 
of the teachers who join the local 
must also belong to the state asso- 
ciation and the NEA. Professional 
membership thus becomes a matter 
of group decision. The result is 
that Kansas has more 100% coun- 
ties than any other state. 

Another influencing factor in 
Kansas is the spirit of unity and 
teamwork among the educational 
leaders of the state. The state edu- 
cation association and the state de- 
partment of education work closely 
with the NEA state director. 

—F, L. SCHLAGLE, superintend- 
ent of schools, Kansas City; NEA 
state director. 

Hawaii 

MEMBERSHIP in the Hawaii Edu- 
cation Association is based on the 
all-inclusive plan of membership, 
which has been in effect thruout 
the territory since 1945-46. The plan 
was adopted first by the Kohala 
Teachers Association in 1940-41, 
and the Hilo Teachers Association 
followed in 1943. In 1945-46, the 
other six locals voted to adopt all- 
inclusive membership. 

Since then, contrary to belief in 
some quarters that such a plan 
would lose members, statistics show 
that membership has _ increased 
steadily, and this year’s total of 
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4255 marks an all-time high. This 
figure includes 172 in_ private 
schools, plus lay members. 

Various devices have been used 
to acquaint teachers with the serv- 
ices and benefits they receive thru 
HEA and NEA membership. 

A six-fold, illustrated brochure 
setting forth the advantages of As- 
sociation membership is given to 
every teacher the first week in Sep- 
tember each year. News stories on 
membership appear in the News 
Flash, HEA monthly paper, with 
notations of 100% schools and 
latest reports on membership. 

The executive secretary and as- 
sistant executive secretary of HEA 
appear before classes in the Teach- 
ers College at the University of 
Hawaii to explain the organization 
of the professional association and 
the benefits of membership. Senior 
high-school teachers who are spon- 
sors of FTA groups tell the students 
of the advantages of HEA and NEA 
membership. 

The HEA sponsors talks by edu- 
cators from the mainland who are 
in the Islands. Two NEA ex-presi- 
dents, Andrew Holt and Waurine 
Walker, have visited the territory. 

Altho the Islands are separated 
from the national office by many 
miles of sea and land, the teachers 
in Hawaii feel very close to the na- 
tional organization. They accept 
the responsibilities of their affilia- 
tion with the NEA and want to 
have a part in the growing impor- 
tance of the NEA, particularly in its 
role in promoting world peace. 

—JAMES R. McDONOUGH, 
HEA executive secretary; NEA 
state director. 


Oregon 


WE HAVE long had an outstand- 
ing membership record in the NEA 
and are now proud of our life- 
membership record. 

When Oregon was set a quota of 
$105,000 for the building-fund 
campaign, we decided to meet this 
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quota by launching a life-member- 
ship drive. 

In conducting the drive, each 
county accepted a quota based on 
the number of members in the uni- 
fied profession (OEA and NEA). 
By August 1955, 28 of the 37 coun- 
ties (city of Portland listed as a 
county) had achieved the 1957 
quotas, and seven of the remaining 
counties were within 10 life mem- 
bers of reaching their goals. Oregon 
proudly met its quota of 700 life 
members at the August 1955 leader- 
ship conference. 

Much of the credit for this suc- 
cess, goes to the individual members 
in each county who patiently ex- 
plained the values of the life-mem- 
bership program to fellow educa- 
tors. A few individuals deserve 
special commendation for their 
missionary zeal in securing large 
numbers of life memberships. 
Credit is also due the OEA staff 
members who, because of our uni- 
fied-dues structure, promote the 
NEA as earnestly as the OEA. 

For the past several years all 
members (15) of the board of di- 
rectors of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers and all members 
(15) of the board of trustees of the 
Oregon Education Association have 
been life members. The Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers pre- 
sented a life membership to the 
president of the Oregon Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

Particular credit goes, of course, 
to our 700 new life members who 
have tangibly expressed their belief 
in a great profession. 

—MARGARET PERRY, teach- 
er, Monmouth; NEA state director. 


New Mexico 


A HIGH percentage of New Mex- 
ico Education Association members 
belong to the NEA. When the 
building-fund campaign for the 
new NEA Center was started, we 
were determined to do our share. 

Travis Stovall, NMEA president, 
Bill O’Donnell, executive secretary, 
and others appeared before every 
group meeting of teachers with the 
announcement which became so ex- 
pected that it became humorous, 
“If there are any here who are not 
life members of NEA, you will find 
me at the door to take your applica- 


tion when the meeting closes.” This 
produced results. New life members 
themselves became salesmen. 

Rivalry developed between 
groups. Classroom teachers chal- 
lenged administrators to show a bet- 
ter record of NEA life member- 
ships. District presidents challenged 
those of other districts. One 
wagered a bushel of apples, one a 
miniature bale of cotton, one a 
quarter of beef, another a bushel of 
potatoes. One school, on being no- 
tified that its established lead had 
been outstripped by another school, 
immediately reopened its drive and 
took the lead again. 

When in September 1953 New 
Mexico was only about 60 member- 
ships short of the five-year goal, a 
wire was sent to 10 superintendents 
asking them to solicit six member- 
ships each. One of them sent in 27, 
and when the returns were totaled, 
there were twice as many as had 
been requested. 

The drive isn’t yet over. The goal 
before us is 1000 NEA life mem- 
berships, one teacher out of every 
10 in the state. To help in this ef- 
fort, -a new club, called “Club 
1000,” is being organized. It will be 
limited to the first 1000 becoming 
life members in NEA; each will 
receive a special club pin. 

The Clovis school system has set 
a goal of its own—100% life mem- 
berships for its entire system. 

—CHARLES H. WOOD, NMEA 
field service secretary. 


Tennessee 


ForMuLA for the success of the 
NEA membership drive in Tennes- 
see: C(TEA + SDE + TEI +A 
+ T) + APS = NEAM. 

Legend: 

C—Cooperation 

TEA—Tennessee Education As- 
sociation 

SDE-State Department of Edu- 
cation 

TEI—Teacher-Educating Institu- 
tions 

A—Administrators 

T-—Teachers 

APS—Abundance of Professional 
Spirit 

NEAM—NEA Membership 

—~ANDREW D. HOLT, vice 
president, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; NEA state director. 
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1. General Federal Aid (Plat- 
form VI-B) — Financial assistance 
from the federal government to the 
states and territories, possessions, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and District of Columbia for the 
support of public education: 

(Platform VI-B-1) —Federal funds 
should be provided with the under- 
standing that the expenditure of 
such funds and the shaping of edu- 
cational policies be matters of state 
and local control. 

2. School-Building Construction 
Aid (Resolution 10)—The NEA be- 
lieves that the great increase in 
school population and the serious 
lag in schoolhouse construction con- 
stitute a national need that must 
be met with sufficient federal finan- 
cial support to provide adequately 
for essential public-school building 
construction. Funds for this pur- 
pose should be distributed accord- 
ing to an objective formula, ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Office of 
Education, and channeled thru the 
regular state educational agencies. 

3. Federal Aid for Disaster Areas 
(Platform VI-B-2) —Special federal 
funds should be made available 
without federal dictation to prevent 
the interruption of education in de- 
vastated areas when wide-spread 
disasters occur. 

4. Aid to Federally Affected 
Areas (Platform VI-B-3)—The fed- 
eral government should reimburse 
local taxing bodies where federal 
acquisition of property and estab- 
lishing of federal projects have dis- 
torted the tax base by loss of reve- 
nue or by increased population 
requiring extra school services. 

Public-School Assistance for Fed- 
erally Affected Areas (Resolution 
9)-The NEA advocates the con- 
tinuation of federal assistance for 
public-school construction and for 
current operating expenses in pub- 
lic-school districts where the estab- 
lishment of federal projects and the 
acquisition of property by the fed- 
eral government either produces an 
excess over normal school popula- 
tion or affects adversely the revenue 
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Federal Legistatiy 


of the local. district by removing 
property from the tax base. In par- 
ticular, the Association urges the 
extension of the general principle 
embodied in Public Laws 815 and 
874 of the 81st Congress as long as 
the federal government deems it 
necessary to continue its existing 
defense and military installations. 

5. Aid for Teachers Salaries 
(Resolution 11-B)—The NEA fa- 
vors the passage of legislation which 
will give federal assistance to the 
states for financing an adequate 
salary schedule for teachers. Funds 
for this purpose should be appor- 
tioned on an objective basis, ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Office of 
Education, and channeled thru the 
regular state educational agencies. 

6. Revenues from Federally Con- 
trolled Natural Resources (Resolu- 
tion 8) —The NEA believes that all 
rentals, royalties, and other sums 
payable under any lease of the outer 
continental shelf should be reserved 
by the federal government for ap- 
propriation to the states for assist- 
ance in financing an adequate sal- 
ary schedule for teachers in public 
elementary and secondary schools, 
for scholarships to individuals in 
higher-education institutions, and 
for research grants to colleges and 
universities. Funds appropriated for 
assistance in financing an adequate 
salary schedule for teachers in 
public elementary and secondary 
schools should be apportioned on 
an objective basis, administered by 
the U.S. Office of Education, and 
channeled thru regular state educa- 
tional agencies. 

The Association further urges 
that revenues from federal lands 
and from the natural resources con- 
trolled by the federal government 
in the states and territories be em- 
ployed in offsetting the losses in 
local income resulting from such 
holdings and to assist the federal 
government to meet its obligations 


x*x«k 


in a series of Journal articles 
NEA and federal legislation. 


to state and local governments, in- 
cluding the public schools. 

7. White House Conference on 
Education (Resolution 4) — The 
NEA is concerned with the acute 
problems of education in America, 
born of greatly increased enrol- 
ments, inadequate school housing, 
equipment, and supplies, and a 
growing shortage of properly quali- 
fied teachers, and believes that we 
must continue to plan to meet fu- 
ture educational needs. 

Such planning should involve 
many segments of the American 
public. It is imperative that the 
teaching profession bring to the 
attention of the American people, 
thru little White House conferences 
held in every community, the im- 
portance of public education and 
the immediate need for increased 
financial support of our schools. 

The Association recommends that 
the White House Conference on 
Education to be held in November 
1955 include representation from 
the various levels of public educa- 
tion. This conference should inform 
fully the people of this nation about 
the magnitude of the problems 
that confront our schools and col- 
leges now and in the years ahead. 
In particular, the Association be- 
lieves that the White House Confer- 
ence should face without reserva- 
tion the immediate need for ade- 
quate financial support for public 
education from all levels — local, 
state, and federal. The Association 
extends to the Committee for the 
White House Conference its assur- 
ances of full cooperation and the 
hope that the November 1955 con- 
ference will be a significant mile- 
stone in American educational his- 
tory. 
8. Federal-State Relations (Plat- 
form VI-A) — Educational opportu- 
nities thru combined liberal sup- 
port from local, state, and national 
sources are essential to personal 
well-being and happiness and to 
national security and freedom. To 
this end, the Association advocates: 

Coordination of the taxing poli- 
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cies of national, state, and local 
units of government. 

9. Separation of Church and 
State (Platform X)—The American 
tradition of separation of church 
and state shall be vigorously and 
zealously safeguarded. The Associa- 
tion respects and upholds the rights 
of groups, including religious de- 
nominations, to maintain their own 
schools financed by their supporters 
so long as such schools meet the ed- 
ucational, health, and safety stand- 
ards defined by the states in which 
they are located. 

10. Teacher Retirement and So- 
cial Security (Resolution 16) — The 
NEA believes that properly planned 
and adequately financed state and 
local retirement systems are essen- 
tial to meet the requirements of the 
teaching profession. 

If these systems are to be supple- 
mented by federal social-security 
provisions, the enacted federal leg- 
islation and state laws should give 
unconditional assurance that the 
total retirement benefits will not be 
reduced below those now guaran- 
teed by present law. Such supple- 
mentary legislation should be ap- 
proved in advance by referendum 
by at least a majority of the active 
members of the existing state or 
local retirement system. 

11. Tax Exemption for Retire- 
ment Incomes (Resolution 15—The 
NEA continues to advocate the 
principle of equal tax treatment 
for all retired persons and urges 
such further amendments of federal 


_tax law as may be necessary to 


achieve this goal. 

12: Legislative Investigations 
(Resolution 3)— The NEA recog- 
nizes the right of legislative bodies 
to conduct investigations directed 
toward prospective legislation. Edu- 
cators called upon to testify in such 
investigations should do so fully 
and frankly. 

The Association believes that the 
processes of investigation should be 
conducted with adequate safeguards 
for the Constitutional rights of in- 
dividual citizens. Without these 
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safeguards, the activities of investi- 
gating committees may gravely 
threaten the local control of schools 
which is so essential to our system 
of education and the survival of 
American freedoms. The education 
of citizens must be reserved entirely 
to the control of local boards under 
the laws of the sevéral states. 

13. National Board of Education 
(Platform V-I)— The Association 
advocates legislation to establish a 
National Board of Education, ap- 
pointed for long overlapping terms 
by the President with the consent 
of the Senate, as an independent 
agency to administer the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

The National Board should se- 
lect a professionally qualified com- 
missioner of education responsible 
to the board for the performance 
of his duties. 

14. U.S. Office of Education (Res- 
olution 12) — The NEA reaffirms its 
belief that education at the na- 
tional level will best be served by 
an independent U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation under a National Board of 
Education. It believes that legisla- 
tion to create an independent U.S. 
Office of Education should be 
adopted in order to permit the of- 
fice to provide appropriate, non- 
partisan, federal leadership in meet- 
ing educational problems of nation- 
wide concern. 

The Association believes that as 
long as the Office of Education is a 
component of the Cabinet Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, it should receive adequate 
appropriations and greater freedom 
to assure the educational leadership 
such office should provide, and to 
these ends the Association pledges 
its support. 

15. Aid for Vocational Education 
(Resolution 11-A)—The NEA urges 
the Congress to appropriate funds 
for vocational education up to the 
full amount authorized by existing 
legislation and to examine with 
great care any proposed legislation 
to modify the present program. 

16. Civil Defense (Resolution 


as defined in the NEA Platform 
and the Resolutions of 1955 


21) — The NEA believes that in this 
time of international uncertainty, 
it is imperative that our country be 
alerted against the complacency 
which may invite enemy attack. 
The Association calls upon civil- 
defense authorities of federal and 
State governments to work closely 
with local educational and munici- 
pal authorities in the cooperative 
development of definite plans for 
the protection of boys and girls and 
adult citizens. 

The Association recommends that 
teaching staffs, administrators, and 
school boards offer their services to 
duly constituted authorities in plan- 
ning safety precautions and instruc- 
tional programs. It is important 
that the instructional side of the 
program for civil defense should 
be continuously emphasized and 
should employ all the technical re- 
sources afforded by local, state, and 
federal civil-defense agencies. 

17. International Relations (Plat- 
form IX-C-E-F)— The Association 
advocates the: 

C. Appointment of qualified rep- 
resentatives of public education by 
the Department of State to the U.S. 
delegations to UNEsco. 

E. International interchange of 
teachers adequately financed by lo- 
cal, state, and federal governments 
with necessary information made 
available to the schools. 

F. Financial assistance for mis- 
sions by selected educational per- 
sonnel from other countries to the 
United States and by American 
teachers to other countries. 

Teacher and Student Exchange 
(Resolution 25)— The NEA reaf- 
firms its belief in the value of inter- 
national educational exchanges, 
and especially in the value of teach- 
er interchanges. It is strongly in 
favor of using technical-assistance 
programs to send qualified educa- 
tional personnel to help other na- 
tions. The Association urges that 
the present level of federal support 
of international educational ex- 
changes be maintained and, if pos- 
sible, expanded. 
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18. Narcotics (Resolution 20) — 
The NEA recommends federal leg- 
islation that would impose special 
penalties for the sale or any other 
form of distribution of narcotics to 
minors. 

19. The Right To Vote at 18 
(Resolution 19)—The NEA believes 
the program of instruction and the 
participation of youth in the dem- 
ocratic life of the school prepare 
them for responsible citizenship. 
Therefore, the Association recom- 
mends that the right of franchise be 
granted to citizens at the age of 18. 

20. Child Labor (Platform I-D) 
— The Association advocates the 
amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States to provide for the 
prohibition of child labor. 

21. Educational Use of the Mails 
(Resolution 26)— The NEA urges 
Congress to continue its long-stand- 
ing policy of regarding the postal 
service as a means of conferring ed- 
ucational benefits on all persons 
and organizations receiving printed 
matter, including audio-visual ma- 
terial, thru the mails. In particular, 
the Association supports the adop- 
tion of legislation that will assign 
to educational and cultural mate- 
rial a postal classification that gives 
adequate recognition to the pur- 
pose for which such material is 
prepared. 

22. Equal - Status Amendment 
(Resolution 27)— The NEA reaf- 
firms its previous endorsement of a 
proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States guar- 
anteeing equal status under the law 
for men and women. 

23. Rural Library Service (Reso- 
lution 29) — The NEA believes that 
farm and other rural tamilies 
should have the same access as 
urban dwellers to books; news- 
papers, magazines, audio-visual ma- 
terials, and other sources of infor- 
mation which our well-developed 
city library systems now provide. 
The Association believes that a 
strong public library system is a 
vitally necessary adjunct to the 
operation of our public schools, 
especially in our rural areas. 

The Association urges the adop- 
tion of federal legislation to pro- 
vide grants-in-aid to the states for 
the development of rural library 
services. Funds for this purpose 
should be channeled thru U.S. 
Office of Education to state agen- 
cies responsible for public library 
services and should be apportioned 
among the states on an objective 
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HREE years ago the NEA Repre- 

sentative Assembly set a $5 mil- 
lion goal for the construction of a 
new national headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., instructing offi- 
cers to build with “boldness and 
vision.” 

Today that vision is becoming a 
reality in brickg8tone, and glass. Its 
progress was outlined by Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr in his an- 
nual report, presented at the Chi- 
cago convention. 

The first of three units of your 
NEA Center has been completed at 
a cost of $1,309,000. Comprising 
36,000 square feet of floor space, it 
rises eight stories immediately ad- 
jacent to the old building. 

Unit II, the existing seven-story 
office building, is being rebuilt, air- 
conditioned, and harmonized archi- 
tecturally. When completed, it will 
match Unit I in modern. facilities 
and design. Conference rooms for 
the NEA’s many meetings will be 
located there. 

More than a third of the staff 
must remain in scattered Washing- 
ton locations until Unit III is com- 
pleted. "This final phase of the 


building program should be under- 
taken as soon as our finances permit. 

More than $3 million already has 
been pledged. This heartening 
achievement represents the support 
of 18,000 life members. 

Recognizing the need for cash to 
meet architects’ and contractors’ 
fees, some life members are complet- 
ing their pledges ahead of schedule. 
If many life members do this, and 
if the present rate of life-member- 
ship enlistment continues, there 
will be no doubt about the com- 
plete financing of the center by 
1957, our Centennial year. 

Every life member has the privi- 
lege of paying his dues on the 10- 
year instalment plan. The present 
plea carries with it no change in 
policy and no pressure. Our pur- 
pose is merely to remind life mem- 
bers who wish to make some ad- 
vance payment that, by doing so, 
they can be of substantial help in 
building the new center. 

This is an invitation and an op- 
portunity. Why not pay your build- 
ing-fund pledge now? 

—A. C. FLORA, chairman, NEA 
Board of Trustees. 


BILL DING 


Money 
There’s no 


a hole in your pocket? 
penalty for prepayment. 
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Leaders 


NEA OFFICERS, 1955-56 


John Lester Buford, president, supt. 
of schools, Mount Vernon, Ill. 

William G. Carr, executive secretary, 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

Gertrude E. McComb, treasurer, 1927 
S. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Vicepresidents 

Martha A. Shull, first vicepresident, 
1111 S. E. 113th St., Portland, Oreg. 

Pearl E. Shockley, Anchorage, Alaska. 

Lottie Topp, First Avenue School, 
West Haven, Conn. 

Elizabeth D. Griffith, 1803 Biltmore 
St. N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 

B. Melvin Cole, director, elementary 
education, Baltimore County, Towson, 
Md. 

Emily M. McCormick, 408 Belmont 
Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

Irene McNulty, 71 Seminary Ave., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

J. P. Coates, 107 Southwood Dr., 
Columbia, S. C. 

Bernar Furse, Midvale, Utah. 

Joseph B. Van Pelt, supt. of schools, 
Bristol, Va. 

Olive Bennison, Grant School, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Karl F. Winchell, executive secretary, 
Wyoming Education Assn., Cheyenne. 


New Members of the 
NEA Executive Committee 


oe 


4 


From left to right: Charles J. Griswold, 
Martha A. Shull, and Nell B. Wilcoxen. 


Executive Committee 


John Lester Buford, president, NEA. 

Waurine Walker, junior pastpresi- 
dent, NEA; Texas Education Agency, 
Austin. 

Martha A. Shull, first vicepresident. 

A. C. Flora, chairman, Board of 
Trustees, 1511 Hagood Ave., Columbia, 
S. C, 

Gertrude E. McComb, treasurer. 

Lois Carter, 140 N. Dean St., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 

Lyman V. Ginger, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Charles J. Griswold, Aiea Elementary 
and Intermediate School, Aiea, Oahu, 
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AUTOMATIC FEED 

GRAVITY FLUID SYSTEM 
ROLLER MOISTENING 

PERFECT REGISTRATION 
AUTOMATIC MASTER CLAMP 
PRESSURE CONTROL 

BALL BEARINGS THROUGHOUT 
GUARANTEED | YEAR 


Territory of Hawaii. 

Velma Linford, state supt. of public 
instruction, Cheyenne. 
H. C. Roberson, 

Lima, Ohio. 
Nell B. Wilcoxen, 3623 N. 5lst PL, 
Phoenix. , 


1819 W. High, 


Board of Trustees 


A. C. Flora, chairman. 

John Lester Buford, president, NEA. 

F. L. Schlagle, secretary, supt. of 
schools, Kansas City 16, Kans. 

Corma Mowrey, director of profes- 
sional services, West Virginia Educa- 
tion Assn., 1558 Quarrier St., Charles- 
ton 1. 

J. Cloyd Miller, president, New Mex- 
ico Western College, Silver City. 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


4134°° 


COUNTER $10.00 EXTRA 


Look at today’s best buy in spirit 
duplicators! The new BDC brings you 
every important feature — including 
an automatic feed—for less than you 
would expect to pay for hand fed 
equipment. 


Cam operated, the new BDC Spirit 
Duplicator will give years of service- 
free performance. Compare the 
superb design by Burton Tysinger, 
check the outstanding technical fea- 
tures, and write for complete infor- 
mation today. Bohn Duplicator Corp., 
444 4th Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


NEA Board of Directors 

Alabama: J. W. Letson, supt. of 
schools, 512 N. 17th St., Bessemer 
(1956). 

Alaska: Donald V. Lawvere, supt. of 
schools, Craig (1956) . 

Arizona: C. A. Carson, 15 S. Park, 
Tucson (1958). 

Arkansas: A. L. Whitten, supt. of 
schools, Marianna (1958). 

California: Hazel Blanchard, 820 Mc- 
Kinley, Fresno (1958); Mary Jo Tre- 
gilgas, 2744 Via Anita, P.O. Box 925, 
Palos Verdes Estates (1957); John 
Palmer, supt. of schools, Marysville 
(1957). 

Colorado: Anna Maud Garnett, 504 

(Continued on page 442) 
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West Orman St., Pueblo (1956). 

Connecticut: Elma Clark LeBlond, 
116 Knollwood Road, West Hartford 
(1958) . 

Delaware: Grace C. Moore, 107 N. 
Walnut St., Newport, Wilmington 
(1956). 

District of Columbia: Helen E. Sam- 
uel, 4805 N. Rock Spring Rd., Arling- 
ton, Va. (1957). 

Florida: Thomas D. Bailey, state 
supt. of public instruction, Tallahassee 
(1958) . 

Georgia: M. D. Collins, state supt. 
of schools, Atlanta (1957). 


Hawaii: James R. McDonough, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Hawaii Education 
Assn., 205 Merchant St., Honolulu 
(1958). 

Idaho: Elmer Crowley, principal, 
Idaho Falls ‘S¢nior High School, Idaho 
Falls (1956). 

Illinois: Helen K. Ryan, Illinois Ed- 
ucation Assn., 100 E. Edwards St., 
Springfield (1957); Paul A. Grigsby, 
Granite City Community Unit, Granite 
City (1956). 

Indiana: Audrey N. Shauer, 654 
Chicago St., Valparaiso (1957). 

Iowa: Verl Crow, 1906 Allan St., 
Sioux City (1958). 


rywh teas clamibods teachers 
ee enthusiastically pronounced it 


“the best all-around 
teaching projector we've 
ever seen...... brighter, 
cooler and quieter, 
smaller and lighter ” 


Compact construction; refined optical system; 


two-way 


cooling ; many other improvements. And al] attachments from 
the old Keystone Overhead are useable. 


It does Everything— projects standard 
slides, two-inch slides, strip film, micro-slides 
— and of course it’s the perfect projector for 
Tachistoscopic Techniques. 


For Tachisto- 


For Projecting 


scopic Training: Write for the new Descriptive Circular, “‘*°S!4* 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. 


Sinee 1892— 


Producers of Supervr Visual Aids. 


Kansas: F. L. Schiagle, supt. of 
schools, Kansas City (1957). 

Kentucky: Mrs. Willie Cassell Ray, 
supt. of schools, Shelbyville (1957). 

Louisiana: George H. Deer, professor 
of education, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Batom Rouge (1956). 

Maine: Grover B. MacLaughlin, 
High School Rd., Orono (1958). 

Maryland: Harry R. Poole, 522 Sum- 
mit Ave., Hagerstown (1956). 

Massachusetts: Albert M. Johnson, 
Box 193, Granville Rd., Southwick 
(1956) . 

Michigan: Ruth Winter, 
Chicago, Detroit (1956). 

Minnesota: Laura Farnam, 4927 S. 
Bryant, Minneapolis (1956). 

Mississippi: H. V. Cooper, supt. of 
schools, Vicksburg (1957). 

Missouri: Louese Phillips, 153 Selma 
St., Webster Groves (1957). 

Montana: Oliver W. Peterson, East- 
ern Montana College of Education, 
Billings (1958). 

Nebraska: Chester O. Marshall, 811 
W. 23rd St., Kearney (1956). 

Nevada: Albert Seeliger, supt. of 
schools, Carson City (1957). 

New Hampshire: Mabel McKelvey, 
164 Pine St., Berlin (1958). 

New Jersey: Lena M. Porreca, prin- 
cipal, Jackson Avenue School, Hacken- 
sack (1958). 

New Mexico: William B. O’Don- 
nell, executive secretary, New Mexico 
Education Assn., Santa Fe (1958). 

New York: James A. Cullen, 48 S. 
Second Ave., Mount Vernon (1957). 

North Carolina: Ear] C, Funderburk, 
supt. of schools, Asheville (1956); W.G. 
Byers, 1800 Beatty’s Ford Rd., Charlotte 
(1957) . 

North Dakota: Mary Fowler, 415 9th 
St. S., Fargo (1957). 

Ohio: H. C. Roberson, director of 
personnel activities, 1819 W. High, 
Lima (1957); Margaret Boyd, 513 
Wilma Ave., Steubenville (1957). 

Oklahoma: Garland Godfrey, supt. 
of schools, Durant (1958). 

Oregon: Margaret Perry, 485 S. Whit- 
man, Monmouth (1958). 

Pennsylvania: Harvey E. Gayman, 
executive secretary, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn., 400 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg (1957) ; Audrey S. Graham, 
517 McNair Ave., Pittsburgh (1958) ; 
G. Baker Thompson, supt. of Delaware 
County Schools, Court House, Media 
(1956). 

Puerto Rico: José Joaquin Rivera, 
Box 367, Hato Rey (1957). 

Rhode Island: Marie R. Howard, 29 
Modena Ave., Providence (1956) . 

South Carolina: Gladys Robinson, 
Lancaster (1957). 

South Dakota: Joy Hamrin, 805 W. 
18th St., Sioux Falls (1957). 

(Continued on page 444) 
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Are your seniors 


oriented to Military Service? 


‘Seas seniors are tomorrow’s servicemen. P 
one . ° VAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
Milit d ardin 
ary service can be made a rewarding AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF— 
experience, both psychologically and voca- 


° é ‘ The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for High 
tionally, if students are aware of their Army Schoo! Students lAvollabls for closercom usa) 


opportunities. Knowledge of what the Army tee Ee Occupational Handbook, U. S$. Army 
has to offer is one of the keys to service ad- ee Sat eee 


justment. You owe it to your students to mee 


acquaint them with the following facts of Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 
Army life. The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 
Women's Army Corps (Reference booklet) 


Did you know that: Straight Talk About Staying in School (Student booklet) 
. Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 Army 
@ The Army wants every young andl’ an ot technical courses for which high school graduates 
least to graduate from high school before considering may apply) 


enlistment ? 

PRE SMEG SN ROT POE” AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
igh school graduates may e y for any one a 

of over 100 technical courses for which they may be OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS 


qualified ? Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which por- 
Army service offers an educational and productive trays problems of high school youth about to enter 
career? service and advice given them by their counselor). 
May be obtained free of charge by contacting 


Army technical training provides the finest education nearest Army Recruiting Office or by writing to: 


for civilian careers? 
The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 

The Army provides excellent environment for: psy- Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 

chological maturation; character development; edu- 

cational development? 


= All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your local 
Army Recruiting Station or mailing this coupon today. 
ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get 
additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. 


O The U. S. Army Talks to Youth [_] Women’s Army Corps 


The Occupational Handbook, High School Youth and Mili- 
0 U. S. Army O ane Gtdenes : 


[) Straight Talk About Staying = [| Opportunities Ahead 


[_] The Army and Your Education [_] Reserved For You 
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AILROADS: 


MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Small wonder there’s no thrill quite like that first ride in the new 
family car! Because the American automobile is easily the most 
spectacular feat of mass-production in the world . . . performed by 
designers, steel makers, parts manufacturers and assemblers all over 
the nation ... all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


Here is the beginning of that new car — 
deep in a great iron ore pit. Tracks extend 
into the pit itself so that ore can be loaded 
directly into railroad cars. Then, the ore 
begins the long journey over land and 
water to the steel mills. 


From the thousands of plants where these 
items are made, parts and materials flow 
to the final assembly plants. Here engines, 
chassis, bodies, and other parts, delivered 
by rail, are put together into finished cars 
in as little as one hour. 


(3 


Trainloads of coal, coke, and limestone 
for making steel join the iron ore at the 
steel mills. Afterwards, the finished steel is 
shipped to thousands of different factories, 
where it is used in some of the 18,000 parts 
that make up an automobile. 


Before its new owners proudly drive it 
home, that new car has traveled countless 
thousands of miles by railroad, in the form 
of raw materials and separate parts. Even 
the final delivery from assembly plant to 
dealer is often made by rail. 


Among all the wheels rolling in swift-moving America today, the hardest 
worker is the flanged steel wheel of the railroads, serving you dependably 
at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, and 


doing it at no expense to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6,D.¢C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you ior use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 20, 
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Tennessee: Andrew D. Holt, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville (1958); . 
Frank E. Bass, . executive © sécretary, 
Tennessee Education Assn., 321 7th 
Ave. N., Nashville (1957). 

Texas: Myrtle M. Hembree, 6770 
Lake Fair Circle, Dallas (1956); Dana 
Williams supt. of schools, Gladewater 
(1958). 

Utah: Clifton L. Cook, 4071 High- 
land Dr., Salt Lake City (1957). 

Vermont: Gertrude E. Sinclair, John- 
son Teachers College, Johnson (1956) . 

Virginia: Mary DeLong, 2305 Crystal 
Spring Ave., Roanoke (1956) . 

Washington: Helen E. Holcomb, 
2214 Broadway, Apt. 10, Vancouver 
(1958) . 

West Virginia: Nan Temple Davis, 
52014 6th Ave., Huntington (1958). 

Wisconsin: S. R. Slade, 1501 Wis- 
consin St., Wausau (1956). 

Wyoming: Velma _ Linford, state 
supt. of public instruction, Cheyenne 
(1958) . 

Life Directors: Cornelia §. Adair, 
2915 Floyd Ave., Richmond 21, Va.; 
Florence Hale, Hotel Davenport, Stam- 
ford, Conn.; Frederick M. Hunter, 
2288 Fairmount Blvd., Eugene, Oreg.; 
Uel W. Lamkin, 3 Elm St., Maryville, 
Mo.; Josephine C. Preston, Burton 
(King County) , Wash.; Agnes Samuel- 
son, 722 Polk Blvd., Des Moines; 
Henry Lester Smith, 705 E. 7th St., 
Bloomington, Ind.; George D. Strayer, 
28 Wiggins St., Princeton, N. J.; Willis 
A. Sutton, 930 Drewry St. N.E., At- 
lanta; Charl O. Williams, 2700 Con- 
necticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


New NEA State Directors 


Row I: Arizona, C. A. Carson; Arkansas, 
A. LC. Whitten; California,, Hazel A: 
Blanchard. Row 2: Connecticut, Elma Le- 
Blend; Florida, Thomas .D. Bailey; [li- 
nois, Paul A. Grigsby. Row 3: lowa, Verl 


Crow; Oklahoma, Garland Godfrey} 
Washington, Helen E. Holcomb. 
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DEPARTMENT AND 


COMMISSION OFFICERS 
(The following newly elected officers, 
unless otherwise indicated, are for 1955-56) 


Classroom Teachers 
President: Eliza- 
beth Yank, Ky- 
noch Elementary 
School, Marys- 
ville, Calif. 
V ice president: 
Lois Edinger, 
Whiteville (N.C.) 
High School. 
Secretary: Ar- 
lene Wesswick, 
Rock Springs (Wyo.) High School. 
North-central regional director: Mary 
Ruth LeMay, Ottawa (Ill.) Township 
High School. 
Northwest regional director: Evelyn 
Torvend, Hillsboro (Oreg.) Elemen- 
tary School. 


Deans of Women 


President: M. Eunice Hilton, Syra- 
cuse (N.Y.) University. 

Vicepresident: Ruth R. Beck, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, III. 

Recording secretary: Jeanette Scud- 
der, Teachers College, Columbia Univ- 
ersity, New York City. 

Treasurer: Kathryn Hopwood, Hun- 
ter College, New York City. 


Defense Commission 


New members of the commission: 
Inez Gingerich, Enid, Okla. (reelect- 
ed); George W. Gore, Jr., Florida A 
& M College, Tallahassee (reelected). 


Educational Policies Commission 


Chairman: Herman B. Wells, presi- 
dent, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Vicechairman: Kenneth E. Oberholt- 
zer, supt. of schools, Denver. 

New members of the commission: 
Sarah C. Caldwell, Roswell-Kent Jun- 
ior High School, Akron (re-elected); 
Virgil M. Hancher, president, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City; James 
R. Killian, Jr., president, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge; 
H. I. Willett, president, American 
Assn. of School Administrators, NEA 
(ex-officio); Paul D. West, supt. of 
schools, Fulton Co., Atlanta; John 
Lester Buford, NEA president (ex- 
officio) . 


Elementary School Principals 


President: Robert W. Langerak, 
Greenwood School, Des Moines. 

President-elect: Mathilda A. Gilles, 
Salem, Oreg. 

Vicepresident: Robert N. Chenault, 
Nashville. 

Members-at-large: R. Melvin James, 
Grade Schools, Portales, N. Mex.; Alta 
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C. McDaniel, Forrest City, Ark.; W. 
George Hayward, East Orange, N. J.; 
Alice L. Jeffords, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
William F. Buboltz, Milwaukee; Ray 
W. Smith, Buffalo. 


Exceptional Children 


President: Fran- 
cis E. Lord, Los 
Angeles State Col- 


Elizabeth M. 
Kelly, asst. supt. 
ot schools, New- 
ark, N. J. 
Past president: 
Richard S. Dab- 
ney, Missouri State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Jefferson City. 
Recording secretary: Josephine 
Kelly, Fort-Worth public schools. 
Treasurer: Robert Gates, Florida 
State Dept. of Education, Tallahassee. 


Higher Education 


President: B. Lamar Johnson, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 

Vicepresident: Robert G. Bone, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

New executive-committee members: 
Marjorie Carpenter, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo.; Charles C. Cole, Jr., 
Columbia College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; J. Paul Leonard, 
San Francisco State College. 


Legislative Commission 
New members of the commission: 


Everett Keith, Missouri State Teachers 
Assn., Columbia (reelected); John M. 


- Lumley, supt. of schools, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. (reelected); Robert R. Hamilton, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


Music Educators 

President: Robert A. Choate, Boston 
University. 

First vicepresident: Ralph E. Rush, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

Second vicepresident: Anne Grace 
O'Callaghan, schoolboard, Atlanta. 

Division presidents: 

Eastern: Richard C. Berg, Springfield 
(Mass.) public schools. 

North central: W. H. Beckmeyer, 
Mount Vernon (Ill.) public schools. 

Northwestern: O. M. Hartsell, state 
supervisor of music, Helena, Mont. 

Southern: Polly Gibbs, Louisiana 
State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Baton Rouge. 

Southwestern: Robert W. Milton, 
Kansas City (Mo.) public schools. 

Western: Alexander H. Zimmerman, 
San Diego (Calif.) city schools, 


Public School Adult Educators 


President: R. J. Pulling, Bureau of 
(Continued on page 447) 


Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


“‘NO ARGUING with the tape!” J. G. 


Cargile, 7 ., Co-ordinator of the 


t 
School District, Freeport, Texas, puts 
meneretic recordin, 


g tape to a new —s 
—spotting errors in 

and grammar. He writes: “I would not be 
peered ate: En sgh ngs Phew 
teach my senior English classes. We use it 
to record oral book reports, and an ex- 
tremely revealing and helpful activity it is 
in correcting mispronunciations an 
grammar. No arguing with the tape!” 


LITERATURE 

CLASSES in your own 

school can profit from 

another suggestion 

passed on by Mr. - 

gile. ‘‘I have found 

ae particularly use- 

ful in making back- 

ground music and my 

interpretation of 

many literary selec- 

tions while at the same time showing 

pertinent pictures with the opaque 

projector. The students receive several 

impressions at once and seldom forget 

the selections. Poetry is especially suit- 
able for this kind of project.” 


THEY SOLVED IT! Years ago 
“Scotcu”’ Brand Magnetic Tape engineers 
solved a knotty technical problem—how 
to produce recording tape with a uniform, 
magnetically-responsive oxide surface for 
finest recording results. “ScotcH” Brand 
does it by making its own oxide coatings. 
It’s a difficult job and only “Scotcn” Brand 
does it—splitting atoms to transform 
non-magnetic oxide into a super-magnetic 
coating sensitive enough to record even 
a whisper ! 


HEAR THE DIF- 
FERENCE yourself. 
Listen toa reel of new 
“SCOTCH” Brand 
Extra Play Magnetic 
Tape 190 for example 
This revolutionary 
recording tape offers 
you50% morerecord- 
ing time on a stand- 
ard-size reel, plus 
famous “SCOTCH”’ 
Brand quality! 


ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS! 
Send just 25¢ meeseoret 
our brand-new, 60-pa 
guide to easier 
called ‘Magnetic Ree 
cording Tape in the Ele- 
mentary C oom”. It 
tells you how to make the most of a tape 
ler in your .offers you dozens 
of helpful suggestions you'll want to put 
into practice yourself. Send a letter with 
your name and address to me —c/o Edu- 
cational Division, Dept. EJ-105,Minnesota 
Mining and Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


The term Moe sich hee the plaid ie Soto are 
USA by trademarks fo Magnetic Tape mee le in 
U.S.A iba Mine i MI GA D D MPG. 


aul 6, Minn. Ex eran 
tela New York 16, N 





Whatever yout echool position 


tyes 


DITTO makes your job easier! 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Superintendent 
Principal 


fen 


Administrative duties become easier 
with the help of low cost, work saving 
DITTO duplicators. Notices, reports 
and instructions can be produced in 
minutes, instead of hours, at just 
pennies in cost. DITTO colors add life 
to programs, charts and graphs. DITTO 
Workbooks for every grade develop 
happier, more efficient teachers. 


TEACHING 


Arithmetic « Science 


Whatever your copy needs, DITTO turns 
hours of work into minutes of pleasure. 
So easy to operate your pupils can help. 
Countless schools are using DITTO to 
save hours—make teaching easier. You 
can save planning and homework with 
pre-printed DITTO Workbooks, too. No 
better teaching aid yet devised. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR 


» Athletics * Dramatics 
Orchestra 


Truly a boon for those who conduct 
extra student activities. DITTO dupli- 
cators lighten the copywork load—Give 
you more time for creative aid and 
guidance—Add life and color to an- 
nouncements, school papers, posters. 
So simple to operate, students like to 
help. Choose one of DITTO’S three 
school duplicators. 


Only DITTO has 3 duplicators designed for school use 


LOW PRICED * EASY TO OPERATE Al! three make 120 copies & minute of anything you type, write, draw or 


trace on any weight paper or card stock, in 1 to 5 colors, at once, at just 
PERFECT RESULTS EVERY TIME 


D-10 America’s most popular low 
priced school duplicator. Easiest 
to operate of them all. 


pennies in cost. No stencils—no mats 


D-15 Deluxe duplicator with extra 
features such as automatic counter 
and cover—receiving tray. 


no inking—no make ready 


D-11 Low priced automatic elec- 


tric, with magic copy control 
makes copywork doubly easy. 


HERE'S ALL YOU DO TO MAKE 300 OR MORE BRIGHT COPIES 


Simply write, type, trace or draw 
on the DITTO Master. (No special 
tools needed.) 


Slip DITTO Master onto the drum 


of your DITTO Duplicator. 


Turn handle, or press switch, and 
out come the needed copies. 


D g NEW DITTO 
WORKBOOKS 


... For Reproduction 
on Liquid Machines 


Each book contains 
pre-printed daily lessor 
material, ready for 


3°3 to 300 or 


t., Chicago 12, W. 


DITTO, inc. 2250 W. Harrison S 


ree © os 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please send m 


i nm DITTO Duplicators 
Fs ote DITTO Workbook lessons and ee ‘ 
ease arrange for: C0 Office demonst 
ou OO Free 10 day trial 


See 
ee ane 


School 
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Adalt Education, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. 

Vicepresident: Ralph Crow, director 
of adult education, Cleveland public 
schools. 

Secretary-treasurer: Margaret Kielty, 
director of adult education, Fitchburg 
(Mass.) public schools. 


Rural Education 


President, Division of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents: Harry W. 
Gross, district supt. of schools, Nassau 
County, Mineola, N. Y. 

New member, Committee on Publi- 
cations and Constructive Studies: Gor- 
don I. Swanson, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 


Safety Education 


New members of the commission: 
Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City; 
Dorothy McClure Fraser, City College 
of New York, New York City; Omega 
Lutes, Louisville (Ky.) schools; Marion 
Nesbitt, Matthew F. Maurey School, 
Richmond, Va.; Ivan J. Stehman, State 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Secondary-School Principals 


President: Le- 
land N. Drake, 
Mohawk Junior 
High School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

First vicepresi- 
dent: George L. 
Cleland, State 
Dept. of Educa- 





tion, Topeka, 
Kans. 
Second vicepres- 


ident: 


R. B. Norman, 
(Texas) High School. 

Other members of the executive com- 
mittee: James E. Blue, West Senior 
High School, Rockford, Ill.; James E. 
Nancarrow, Upper Darby (Pa.) High 
School; George E. Shattuck, Norwich 
(Conn.) Free Academy; Cliff Robin- 
son, State Department of Education, 
Salem, Oreg. 


School Public Relations 


Association 


President: Robert E. McKay, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Assn., San Francisco. 

First vicepresident: Sylvia Ciernick, 
Dearborn (Mich.) public schools. 

Vicepresident for membership: Lyn- 
don U. Pratt, Connecticut Education 
Assn., Hartford. 

Regional vicepresidents: 

Northeast: John L. Hunt, Wilming- 
ton (Del.) city schools. 

North central: Margaret Parham, 
Madison (Wis.) public schools. 

Northwest: Robert E. Phelps, Oregon 


Amarillo 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope yor 


will find inte 





esting and helpful 


ewe ae 6 ow ee eS ee 


Ist time —Famed map in size 32x18’ 


Up to now, this genuine Jeppesen relief map with its thrilling 
new 3-dimensional effect in natural-color was only available much larger 
and at $15, up. Now, same map but in handy 32 x 18” size, only 25c 


Time marches on. Maps don’t stand 
still either. With coming of air age, 
man looked down upon the earth 
with a new perspective—hachure 
and contour maps be- 
came flat, “slow”; and 
teachers (like pilots) 
found themselves in 
need of something 
more 3-dimensional. 


Of Special Interest “3 


To Teachers 
For this 32 x 18” new, relief 
map of worl / 


as 
pLus folder of a New Ad- 


3-dimensional—like picture form of this 
world map shows elevation and slope, which 
aids materially in teaching these concepts— 
difficult with ordinary maps as symbolization 
has no real meaning prior to knowledge and 
experience. Also, concept of 

height and depth need 
dimension”, making 

map better learning tool. 
Map above, as all Jeppesen 


Maps, shows clearly the 
very important relationshi 


cribed, 


In answer came Jeppesen 
natural-color relief maps 
such as world map, above, 
that is in 3-dimensional-like 
picture form. It’s such maps 
that are now used by air- 
lines and schools. 


venture in Geography; 
Teacher Tips for using; an 
United Airlines System Map 


by Jeppesen, with Classroom 
ms i social science teacher. 
Write to JEPPESEN & CO., 
Stapleton Airfield, Denver 5 
and send your name, address 


between terrain and man’s 
economical, political, his- 
torical and social develop- 
ment. A thrilling experience. 


Now students can clearly 
see terrain elements that so 


% and 25¢. 
Learning process is simpli- 
fied and speeded up by this _ 
Jeppesen world map because it shows moun- 
tains, plateaus, lowlands as they look. And, 
this eliminates symbol interpretation, 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 


Education Assn., Porfland. 
Southwest: Harry Frishman, Long 
Beach (Calif.) public schools. 


Science Teachers Association 


President: Robert Stollberg, San 
Francisco State College. 

President-elect: John S. Richardson, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Secretary: Dorothy Tryon, Redford 
High School, Detroit. 

Treasurer: Richard H. Lape, Am- 
herst Central High School, Snyder, 


‘ost is paid. 





drastically affect life through- 
out the world. New, handy 
32 x 18” size ideal for classes 
in geography, history, social studies, econom- 
ics—the cost only 25c postpaid and includes 
other interesting, teaching aids, 













N. Y. 

New members of board of directors 
for 1955-56: Gertrude W. Cavins, San 
Jose (Calif.) State College; Robert A. 
Rice, Berkeley (Calif.) High School. 
For 1955-57: Frederick B. Eiseman, Jr., 
John Burroughs School, Clayton, Mo.; 
Dorothy W. Gifford, Lincoln School, 
Providence, R.I.; Paul Klinge, Thomas 
Carr Howe High School, Indianapolis; 
Robert T. Lagemann, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville; Howard B. Owens, 


(Continued on page 448) 
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Northwestern High School, Hyattswi¥Jé, 


Md.; Herbert A. Smith, University “of. 


Kansas, Lawrence; Violet - Strahler, 
Stivers High School, Dayton; Ohio; 
Fletcher G. Watson, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


New members of the commission: 
Wendell Allen, asst. state supt. of 
public instruction, Olympia, Wash.; 
Beulah Fontaine, Louisville (Ky.) 
schools; Mary LeMay, Ottawa (IIL) 
schools; and E. B. Robert, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 


Teachers of Mathematics 


President: Marie S. Wilcox, Thomas 
Carr Howe High School, Indianapolis. 

Past president: John R. Mayor, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Vicepresident for college: Francis G. 
Lankford, Jr., University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 

Vicepresident for junior high school: 
Milton W. Beckman, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Vicepresident for high school: Ver- 
non Price, University High School, 
lowa City, Iowa. 

Vicepresident for elementary: Char- 
lotte W. Junge, Wayne University, 
Detroit. 






Recording : ,Houston T. 
Karnes, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. 

Editor, the Mathematics . Teacher: 
H. Van Engen, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls. 

Editor, the Arithmetic Teacher: Ben 
A. Sueltz, State University, Teachers 
College, Cortland, N. Y. 

Editor, the Mathematics Student 
Journal: H. D. Larsen, Albion (Mich.) 
College. 

New members, board of directors: 
Jackson B. Adkins, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H.; Henry Swain, 
New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Ill.; Ida May Bernhard, 
Texas Education Agency, Austin. 


United Business Education 
Association 


President: E. C. McGill, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. 

Vicepresident: Theodore Yerian, Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Travis, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota and Central High 
School, Grand Forks. 

National Council members: 

Eastern region: Frances Doub North, 
Western High School, Baltimore. 

Southern region: Frank M. Herndon, 
Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus. 





+ Central region: Fred Archer, State 
, Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minin. 

Mowntain-plains region: Kenneth 
Hansen, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley. 

Western region: S. Joseph DeBrum, 
San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Life Members 





(July 22 to August 22) 


ALABAMA—lIress L. Bell, Janice R. Weaver 

ARIZONA—-Elsie Doss, Harold O. Fink 

ARKANSAS—Estelle V. Anderson, Helen 
Henderson 

CALIFORNIA—Rose Budin, Leona E. Dic- 
key, Clarence Fielstra, Gladys E. Loganbill, 
Helen Mitchell, Florence Steneck 

COLORADO—Gaylord D. Morrison, Wilma 
Scott 

CONNECTICUT—Walter F. Dunn. Jr., Gor- 
don F. Hall, Mary M. Horin, Martha M. 
Klein, Flora B. Lister, Judson E. Marble, 
Esther C. Olsen, Howard T. Stackpole, Jr. 

FLORIDA—Marigold McIver, Lenore A. 
Williams 

GEORGIA—Horace Leon Abrams, Jr., Wil- 
liam Bridges, Thelma F. Davis, Montine Mar- 
tin, Augustus M. Parker 

IDAHO—Perry G. Colton 

ILLINOIS—Nettie Bingham, George S. 
Briggs, Harry J. Brinkman, Rosa Brinkman, 
Sadie Bryant, Kenneth E. Copple, Norman 
Geske, Howard E. Keller, Wilma 8S. McDonald, 
Harold L. Richards, J. Clinton Taylor, Charles 
E. Turner, Arthur L. Urbanski, Elizabeth G. 
Van De Roovaart 

INDIANA—-Roger T. Beitler, Nelle Busse, 
Catherine McCain, Hazel B. McCombs, Lura 
E. McCombs, Helen Kay, Margaret Pritchard, 
Edith E. Robbins, Charlotte F. Strachman, 
Geraldine Swartzel, Helen E. White 

1OWA—Margaret B. Taylor 

KANSAS—Melvin C. Buller, Gladys Lock- 


year 
KENTUCKY—Mrs. Arthur H. Johnson, El- 
vene Jordan, Pat W. Wear 


Was He Ready to Drive? 


Your school shares the responsibility for making certain that 
the good citizenship of teen-agers extends to the highway. 
Coronet’s Safe Driving Series now includes six excellent films 
demonstrating the importance of courtesy and alertness in 
traffic. Sound and motion combine to give the pupil a sensation of 
actually handling a car under a variety of traffic conditions. 
You will find that the Coronet Safe Driving films 

- are exceedingly important in preparing pupils for driving. 


Coronet’s Safe Driving Series now includes the following titles: 


*Safe Driving: Car Maintenance and Care 
*Safe Driving: Techniques of the Skilled Driver 
*Safe Driving: The Defensive Driver 

Safe Driving: Fundamental Skills 

Safe Driving: Streets and Highways 

Safe Driving: Advanced Skills and Problems 


*Scheduled for release in October, 1955. Other new Coronet film releases are: 


What Our Town Does for Us ¢ The Big Wide Highway 
Brown Bears Go Fishing 


For preview, purchase or further information concerning these 
outstanding educational 16mm sound motion pictures, write to: 


Coronet Films 


Dept. NE-105 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Hi. 
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LOUISIANA—Nailor J. Adams, David C. 
Brumfield, Ronald A. Castille, Dorothy J. 
Coleman, Emmett Cope, Philip P. Daigrepont, 
Terrell A. Goode, Theodore J. Griffin, Lucille 
Hayes, Russell J. McBride, Joe L. McCain, 
John J Mims, Elmira Montgomery, Katie N. 
Morgan, Paul J. Moses, Opal Shea, Sylvia W. 
Watkins, Johney B. Wax, Booker T. Whitt, 
Morris G. Wiley 

MARYLAND—Katherine M. Klier 

MASSACHUSETTS—C. Nelson Butler, Ruth 
Campbell, Mary C. Eldredge, William E. 
Hagan, Constance F. Johnson 

MICHIGAN—M. Catherine Callahan, Berna- 
dine Mitchell, James G. Otto, Sara J. Porenta, 
M. Joyce Schwalen, Karl Vanderlaan 

MINNESOTA—Horace M. Mayo, Paul K. 
Ness, Alice L. Peterson, Marian E. Smith, 
Bernice M. Troumbly 

MISSISSIPPI—Margaret Hutchison, Eliza- 
beth Landis, D. T. Measells, Jr., Avis S. 
Russell 

MISSOURI—Irene Berntsen, Shirley M. 
Duessel, Corine Grathwohl, J. Blake Heida, 
Beatrice Kyle, Goldie Lee, Jewel Stephens- 
meier, Lance. Williams 

MONTANA—B. W. Lodge 

NEBRASKA—Ida M. Borg, Lloyd L. Darrow, 
Kathryne Favors, Lois L. Grubb, Richard C. 
Krebs, Estella W. Jacobsen, Dora McHenry, 
Elizabeth McMahon, John McQuinn, Robert 
Mohiman, Evelyn Montgomery, Mark K. Mul- 
lins, Edith Stirling, Samuel F. Thomas, Helen 


Turdy 
NEW JERSEY—Doris A. Cox, Burnham L. 
Paige, Dorothy B. Paone, Leonard A. West- 
man 
NEW YORK—Janice L. Hervieux, Anna M. 
Kohl, Raymond H. Ostrander, Jack Seiferth 
NORTH CAROLINA—Mary Lee Felmet, 
Robert L. Randall, Mrs. Oris T. Skeen, Maude 
T. Williams 
OHIO—William C. Comstock, Ethel L. Gar- 
ber, Monica Klares, Edsel E. Thomas 
OKLAHOMA—George G. Pingleton 
OREGON —Lorraine H. Bekker, Helen Far- 


ens 

PENNSYLVANIA—Charlotte 8S. Neiman 
SOUTH CAROLINA—William B. Crowley, 
Joe C. Plyler, William H. Tucker, Jr., Mary 
J. Wilburn 

TENNESSEE—Myra Baxter, Thomas C. 
Bower, Carl C. Durbin, Bessie M. Freeman, 
Carl Freeman, Irene K. Griffith, Eugene A. 
Hamilton, Charles H. Hansford, Florine W. 
Hendrix, Thomas C. Henley, Charles W. Holt, 
Roberta Houghton, Sam H. Ingram, Charles 
M. Kyker, Foster B. Leighton, Mary E. Little, 


r 





OUR STATE 


AEMBERSHIP IM THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION FOR 1954-1955 


EY — Percent of twerter: Btembers of ha 
i oe 





4 to 


Puerto ace 


AND? 







A star indicates that a state has reached or ex- 
ceeded its CAP NEA membership goal for 1954-55. 





Mrs. L. C. McCrory, L. C. McCrory, Arlife E. 
Martin, Frances J. Morris, Viva Rogers, Ernest 
L. Ross, William H. Schultz, Willa, J. Selvey, 
Katherine B. Sevedge, Annie M. Springer, Ray 
Stephens, Willodene A. Stewart, Mrs. F. G. 
Trewhitt, Helen Tullock, J. Woodrow Wilson 

TEXAS—Billy C. Creamer, Phillip G. Grice, 
Marie Hays, Minnie B. Long, A. M. Tate, 
Jane E. Wilson 

VIRGINIA—Mary E. Beaman, Elizabeth 
Bird, Mary H. Caldwell, Richard M. Carrigan, 
Frances Cox, Ruth 8. Creasy, Arnold P. Fles- 


hood, Mary 8. Fuller, Lucille Gillespie, Doug- 
las L. Hebb, Elizabeth K. Nunn, Thomas B. 
Sale, Jr., Melton Wright 

WASHINGTON—Roberta L. McKee 

WEST VIRGINIA—Juanita E. Ankrom, Rob- 
ert S. Cole, Beryl L. Morris, Adeline Rice, 
Ruth Steepleton 

WISCONSIN—Borghild L. Olson 

WYOMING—Edna L. Furness, Treva I. 
Lange 

HAWAII—Minoru Ezaki 

GUAM—Harry E. Ziegler 











Government Exeprovers Grsurance Companys 


statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual 
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under our modern plan... 


° TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 
SAVINGS up to 30% 


volaMecVebcoMe lakitiaclala- 


(A Capital Steck Company . . . Not Affiliated with the U. S. Gevt.) 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 





2. te) Days per week auto driven to work?............ One way distance is............ miles. 

(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [) Yes () No 
3. Estimated mileage during next year ?............0.0-+.- My present insurance expires....../....../..... 
4. 1 Please include information on Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 0% 


MAIL TODAY FOR “RATES’’—No obligation! 


ID 5 AMIS AS yt 28 AS ORD CEL EAI MERE. La es 5 IS 
rates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
deal directly with the Compan: 

“agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
to coast. Send for rates on your cat—no obligation. 










Single 
Married (No. of Children............ 


. Occupation ... 


y, eliminating soliciting 
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Puts democracy into action 


TIEGS 


Integrating geography, history, and civics, 
this dynamic social-studies series helps the 


pupil to understand the democratic way of 


ADAMS| *: 


classroom, 


It puts democracy into action in the 
community, and nation by pro- 


viding for the development of skills, attitudes, 
and behavior which contribute to intelligent, 
co-operative living. 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


of pupils’ 
manuals. 


For grades 1-9, this basal series consists 
books, workbooks, and teachers’ 
Features striking full-color illus- 


trations, a carefully graded map program, 


SERIES 


excellent opportunities for evaluating progress 


To order this highly popular series or for 
more information, write to the nearest sales 


office of 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: BOSTON 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 


BUILDERS 





Tue current list of all-star NEA builders 
includes those who enrolled one or more new 
life members between March 1 and July 31. 
Each star %& indicates recruitment of 10 NEA 
life members; each circled star ©, 50 NEA 
life members. 


Theodore L. Abell [Ill] ¥ 17 
Doris E. Almy [Mass.] ¥ 10 

Alice W. Arden [Ga.] Oe 74 
Myrl Armstrong [Ariz.] %&#&* 37 
Dorothy C. Ash [Iowa] ¥& 15 
Vaughn L. Ausman [Minn.] %& 11 
Frank Balthis [Ill.] %& 18 

Richard D. Batchelder [Mass.} *% 12 


Emily E. Brazier [La.] % 16 

Mary Brent [Tenn.] % 10 

James A. Bright ope Ad 28 

Ruth A. Broom [Ill] %&¥* 22 

Stephen W. Brown [Calif.] % 18 

Roye R. Bryant [Ill] &*&* 33 

Veima <a pe ee 4 ] &*& 20 

J. L. Buford [Ill] * 

Esalee J. Burdette joie * 14 

R. W. ag at (Ill.]| & 57 

ay = urmeister pewal * 10 
Byers [N. C.] # 18 

Pauline W. Campbell [Texas] # 12 

Frances M. Carnochan [N. J.] %& 10 

Virginia M. Carson [Mo.] ¥& 13 

Oren T. Casey [Ohio] ¥%& ¥& 22 

Pearl Chambers [Mo.] *% 10 

Constance Chapman [N. Mex.] ¥& 11 
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Sales Offices: NEW YORK 11 
COLUMBUS 16 


CHICAGO 16 


SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 7 





Verna M. J. Chapman [Okla.] x 10 
Ethelyn M. Chisum [Texas] %*¥&*&* 43 
Bernice L. Christensen [Colo.] ¥ 12 
a Claywell [Fla.] * 15 

Ada Coffey [Mo.] @¥ 65 

David J. Conley [Calif.] #e¥e 24 
Clifton L. Cook [Utah] # 16 
Mildred Cook [Texas] *%e&% 45 
J. F. Corkern [La.] ¥%& 17 

Evelyn I. Cowden [Minn.] % 10 
Beatrice E. Cramer [N. Y.] #% 12 
Glen M. Cree [Ind.] ¥ 15 

Maurice C. Crew [Ill.] % 11 

Elmer Crowley [Idaho] &**&*&* 41 
James A. Cullen [N. Y.] % 13 
Genevieve Dartt [Idaho] ¥% 14 
Eugenia Davis [Texas] %& 14 
Gladys Davis [Texas] ¥% 11 

Nan Temple Davis [W. Va.] &¥*&** 40 
Thelma Deacon [Ohio] **%* 34 
George H. Deer (La.] O©@@% *% 174 
Gordon M. Deering [Texas] #&¥& 23 
Mary DeLong [Va.] © 54 

Robert E. Denny [Iowa] ¥& 12 
James A. DeSonne [Tenn.] ¥% 10 
William H. Dreier [Iowa] % 11 
Edward C. Elliott [Oreg.] %&¥&* 34 
Laura Farnam [Minn.] %&¥%& 24 
Ruth Arlene Fenton [Ohio] % 14 
Arthur Feuerstein [Conn.] ¥& 11 
Norman W. Fogt [Ohio] ¥11 

Mary Fowler [N. Dak.] © 56 

Earl C. Funderburk [N. C.] Se 
Maxine T. Fuqua [Tenn.] ¥%& 10 
Carl T. Fynboc [Wash.] ¥& 10 

Cora B. Garner [Idaho] ¥ 12 

Anna Maud Garnett [Colo.] ** 
Fannie Gelbman [Ohio] *% 13 

Ruth Giddens [Mo.] ¥ 10 
Mathilda Gilles [Oreg.] %&&¥& 38 
Lillian A. Givens [Hawaii] % 11 
Herbert J. Goetz [Mont.] #%e% 30 
W. J. Goreham [Ill.] x 15 





Audrey S. Graham [Pa.] OO©0%*% * 172 
Wayman R. F. Grant, Sr. [Ala.] ¥ 16 
Stan L. Grayson [Mont.] #&¥& 29 
Elizabeth Griffith [D. C.] % 10 
Charles Joe Griswold [Hawaii] *% 15 
Laura Grothe [IIl.] % 10 s 
Edward M. Gurr [Ariz.] Q& 63 
Ruth Hamilton [N. Y.] #&%&% 35 
Joy Hamrin [S. Dak.] %&*& 21 
Tyyne Hanninen [Pa.] % 10 
ra C. Harris [Tenn.] ¥% 11 
E. R. Harris [Tenn.] %& 16 
Beatrice B. Harvey [W. Va.] 60% * 121 
Kenneth M. Hazen [Ohio] % 14 
Milton A. Heckman [Ohio] *% 19 
Myrtle Hembree [Texas] 5 
Barton K. Herr [Ill.] %&¥&¥ 38 
E. Frances Hervey [{Pa.] ¥%& 11 
John Hibbert [Texas] ¥%& 14 
Frederick L. Hipp [N. J.] #& 12 
Jeff L. Horn [Texas] k#%¥&¥&* 42 
Walter K. Howe, Jr. [Conn.] &*&* 33 
Grayce Hughes [Oreg.] ¥% 10 
William A. Hunter [Ohio] % 15 
Dorothy Ingram [Texas] % 18 
Maude M. Jeffers [N. C.] % 11 
Albert M. Johnson [Mass.] ¥ 15 
Gladys Johnson (Mont.] % 13 
Hazel F. Karr [Oreg.] ¥ 17 
Paul Kaus [Idaho] ¥ 12 
Loretta Kehoe [IIl.] % 13 
John R. King [Calif.] % 11 
Arnold Kittleson [Minn.] **% 20 
Josephine Kremer [Minn.] *% 13 
Mabel R. Kress [Iowa] *%& ¥& 24 
Millicent C. Kust [Ill.] %&%&¥ 34 
Adrien Langstaff [Mont.] % 16 
Elma C. LeBlond [Conn.] &*%* 31 
Lillian Lehman [Ky.] #%&¥ 26 
Daniel E. Lewis [Pa.] ¥ 11 
Velma Linford [Wyo.] @%&* 75 
George I. Linn [Calif.] ¥% 11 
Callie Gray Locke [Ala.] x ¥& 24 
Ruth Lowes [Texas] *%*&* 32 
Gertrude E. McComb [Ind.] *&*¥* 31 
Mildred McCormick [La.] Oe 75 
Grace E. McDanel [Pa.] ¥*% o. 
Ellen M, McDonald [S. C.] * 
Mabel McKelvey [N. aan Vib 
Sue McMackins [Tenn.] % 12 
Lucille C. Maddux [Tenn.] ¥ 1 
Esther March [Ohio] %*%¥%&* 35 
R. B. Marston [NEA staff] af 
Betty Ann Meek [W. Va.] *% 1 
Eunice Meppen [Idaho] ¥& 15 
Clifford D. Mignerey [Conn.] @ 58 
Harry F. Mikelson [Mont.] ¥ 16 
Marcia Mills [Oreg.] ¥% 17 
Stanley Mitsuo [Hawaii] % 12 
Susan Molnar [Ohio] *% 10 
Winona Montgomery [Ariz.] Ok * 71 
Mildred A. Moon [Ind.] % 13 
Donald E. Moore [IIl.] % 10 
Grace C. Moore [Del.] %&¥& 25 
W. I. Morris [N. C.] GOO 159 
Eugene P. Morton [Ohio] ¥& 12 
Corma A. Mowrey [W. Va.] 
514 
Iris Mulvaney [Ariz.] ¥ 12 
Edna Mundt [Wash.] Ox 74 
Paul R. Munsell [Oreg.] #4 24 
C. E. Naugle [Mont.] % 12 
Robert G. Neil [Tenn.] &**&* 38 
Mary F. Noecker [Mich.] #4 27 
Howard Nordstrom [Calif.] ¥ 12 
W. J. Officer [Tenn.] ¥% 13 
Charles E. Packard [Wash.] %& 10 
Roland L. Parks [Oreg.] % 16 
Floyd W. Parsons [Texas] 9OOk kkk 195 
Clarence I. Pease [Iowa] x 10 
Carl F. Perry [Mo.] ¥% 10 
Margaret Perry [Oreg.] x&¥&% 36 
Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] O@% 114 
Palmer Petteway [Fla.] k#k&*&* 41 
Clyde U. Phillips [Kans.] @@ 105 
Louese Phillips [Mo.] @¥& 62 
Nella Piccinatti [Colo.] ¥ 12 
Carolyn A. Pohl [N. J.] %%&% 37 
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Fast becoming the country’s most 
widely-acclaimed science series 





ALLYN hn BACON, INC. 






EXPLORING SCIENCE 
For Grades 1-6 
By Dr. Walter A. Thurber 


Dr. Walter A. Thurber’s new Exploring 
Science series for Grades 1-6 continues 
to win high praise from educators coast- 
to-coast. Here is a truly modern “sci- 
ence-doing” series emphasizing pupils’ 
first-hand experiences in terms of what 
the study of science will do for them. 


LOW-COST EQUIPMENT 

In Exploring Science you'll find hun- 
dreds of original, easy-to-do experi- 
ments that can be pefformed by your 
pupils with equipment of little or no 
cost. 


TIME-SAVING TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 

The carefully-tested Teachers’ Editions 
provide you with time-saving directions 
that will help you to present a well- 
rounded program with confidence. 


Send for further information today at the 
branch office that serves your state. 


Boston 8 « New 


r r 
eGalealatda 4 
FATIOC 
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SCHOOL ARTS 


NEW 
ART IDEAS— 


ready to help you 


When you teach arts and crafts 
you want good ideas — new 
stimulating, crisp ideas that 
spark the creativeness in your pupils. Think of the 
ideas thot can be yours in the next 10 issues of 
SCHOOL ARTS. 


Ideas on timely subjects like these: 
Group activities Drawing and painting 
Correlations Uses for inexpensive materials 
Simple crafts Creative teaching guidance 





Monthly Readers’ Departments that answer teaching 
questions; give timely hints to new teachers; review 
helpful books and films; and tell about free and low 
cost illustrated teaching information offered to you. 

Fill in the coupon and receive all these new art ideas—ready 


to help you each month in the next 10 illustrated issues of 
SCHOOL ARTS. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


SEND 8510 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 

NO MONEY Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL 

We'll gladly ARTS for the next 10 issues. 1 
| 


(CD Enclosed find $5.00 


CORNED i vinvinsh cs cnncducesesdchandervancsdees 


s 
| 
| 
| 
bill you Iater. 
! 
| 
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IS COMING! 


You'll want ideas on — 


WHERE to go 
WHEN to go 
HOW to go 
WHAT to buy 


Get All This information re 


and more 


“ravel Horizons 


The “Special” Travel Section in Your 
FEBRUARY 1956 
NEA JOURNAL 
in cooperation with the 


NEA TRAVEL SERVICE 





ee Fe 












Hibbard Polk [Texzs] &®&*&* 47 
Viola H. cheng fee. | we 24 
Lena Porreca [N. J.] OG 102 
Winnie D. ed [Tenn.] % 11 
Willie C. Ray [Ky.] #%&¥ 22 

F. R. Rice [Texas] %& % 28 
Charlotte Richards [Mich.] *%#%#& + 38 
J. C. Richardson, Jr. [Texas] %& 13 
Gladys Robinson [S. C.] ¥&¥&¥ 35 
Charles M. Rogers [Texas] % 15 
Lois V. Rogers [Ariz.] # 15 

Eva Russell [Idaho] ¥ 10 

Helen K. Ryan [II1.] * 121 
F. L. Schlagle [Kans.] 

Emma Scott [Ark.] % 15 

Glenn E. Scott [Ohio] + 19 

Audrey Shauer [Ind.] ¥%& 16 

Blanche Shear [Texas] *¥ 26 
Martha A. Shull [Oreg.| OOO %* 161 
Joseph Siegman [Pa.] %¥& 23 
Arthur D. Simonds, Jr. [Md.] ¥ 12 
Gertrude E. Sinclair [Vt.] ¥% 14 

S. R. Slade [Wis.] %¥% 26 

Elsie J. Sloan [Ill.] # 15 

Florence Smith [Mo.] #4 21 

May C. Smith [N. J.] #&¥& 22 
Mildred LeM. Smith [Ala.] %& 16 
Roxie Smith [Ind.] *% 10 

Sampson G. Smith [N. J.] #% 12 
Clarence R. Spong [Kans.] ¥ 15 
Laura G. Sprott [Ala.] ¥ 10 
Katherine Stapp [II].] % 17 

John Starie [N. H.] @*& 65 

Betty Stautzenberger [Ohio] *%% 21 
Kathryn Stilwell [N. J.] ¥% 10 

J. J. Tarallo [Md.] ¥% 10 

G. Baker Thompson [Pa.] %& + 26 
Robert K. Thompson [Conn.] %& 16 
Clinton F. Thurlow [Maine] *% 23 
Mary Titus [NEA staff] #4 21 
Veva B. Tomlinson [Mo.] ¥ 11 
Evelyn S. Torvend [Oreg.] *%%& 4 35 
Ewald Turner [Oreg.] % ¥& 25 

J. Alden Vanderpool [Wash.] #4 24 
Mary Van Horn [Ind.] % 18 
Harold P. Vayhinger [Tenn.] ¥ 10 
Waurine Walker [Texas] kK * 36 
Claude A. Welch [Kans.] ¥%& 17 
Byron West [Ill.] % 13 

Everett M. Wetzel [Pa.] % 10 
Martha White [IIl.] % 18 

Rhoda Williams [Ind.] % 12 

Arnold W. Wolpert [Calif.] 44% 27 
Wilson E. Woods [W. Va.] % 16 

H. Grace Worrall [Pa.] #% 17 

Elvira C. Wright [Ohio] *% 11 
Elizabeth Yank [Calif.] %%& 20 
Kathryn A. Yohn [N. J.] % 11 
Josephine O. Young [Md.] % 12 


“i | 
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Oct. 6-8: Regional work conference on 
the advancement of science teaching. Natl. 
Science Teachers Assn., NEA, with Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. 

Oct. 9-12: Natl. conference of county and 
rural area supts., Dept. of Rural Educa- 
tion, NEA, San Diego. Theme: “Leader- 
ship and Services for Today's Schools.” 

Oct. 16-24: United Nations Week. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 2: Natl. conference on 
intramural sports for college men and 
Women, cosponsored by American Assn. 
for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, NEA, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 4-5: Southeast regional conference, 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Nov. 6-8: Northwest drive-in conference 
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of community school administrators, co- 
sponsored by American Assn. of School 
Administrators and Dept. of Rural Educa- 
tion, NEA, Spokane, Wash. 

Nov. 6-12: American Education Week. 
Theme: “Schools—Your Investment in 
America.” 

Nov. 9-12: Regional meeting, Internatl. 
Council for Exceptional Children, NEA, 
with the Tennessee State Federation and 
American Assn. on Mental Deficiency, 
Nashville. 

Nov. 10-11: Conference, Natl. Assn. of 
Public School Adult Educators, NEA, St. 
Louis. 

Nov. 24-26: Annital meeting, Natl. Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, NEA, New York 
City. 

Nov. 24-26: Southern Business Education 
Assn. regional meeting, United Business 
Education Assn., NEA, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Dec. 10-11: Conference of state federal- 
relations chairmen, Legislative Commis- 
sion, NEA, Chicago. 

Dec. 27-29: Sixteenth Christmas meeting, 
Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
NEA, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 27-30: Annual winter meeting, Natl. 
Science Teachers Assn., NEA, with Ameri- 
can Assn. for the Advancement of Science, 
Atlanta. 





Aids-Helps for teachers of adults. 
Combination of two formerly pub- 
lished leaflets, Helps for Teachers of 
the Foreign Born and Aids for Teach- 
ers of Adults. First issue. Sept. 1955. 8p. 
Single copy free. $1 for subscription to 
four issues. Natl. Assn. of Public School 
Adult Educators, NEA. 

Aids in Selection of Materials for 
Children and Young People compiled 
by the Joint Committee of the NEA 
and the American Library Assn. De- 
scription of both basic and new lists of 
books, films, and records. Rev. 1955. 
8p. 50 copies, $3. Quantity discounts. 
Order from ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 11. 

An Annotated Directory—Films on 
the Handicapped. Bibliography and 
source book on films, filmstrips, slides, 
and recordings on the diagnosis, care, 
and education of the handicapped. 
1955. 6lp. $1. Internatl. Council for 
Exceptional Children, NEA. 

Audio-Visual Centers in Colleges 
and Universities. Fourth in series of 
brochures on “Planning Schools for 
Use of Audio-Visual Materials.” Sug- 
gests facilities, equipment, and space 
needs. Bibliography, list of manufac- 
turers and distributors, and case studies 
included. Illustrated. 1955. 140p. $1.50. 
Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
NEA. 

Choosing Free Materials for Use in 


the Schools. Guide to desirable policies 
and procedures in the use of free and 
inexpensive materials in schools. 1955. 
24p. 50¢ Quantity discounts. American 
Assn. of School Administrators, NEA. 

Criticism of the Schools—What To 
Do about It. Local Assn. Activities 
Leaflet No. 22. Designed to aid local 
associations, administrators, and civic 
leaders in identifying and dealing with 
criticism of the schools. 1955. 4p. Single 
copy free. Defense Commission, NEA. 

Crucial Problems of Today’s Schools. 
Addresses by G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Vivian T, Thayer, and Hollis L. Cas- 
well. 1955. 61p. $1. Quantity discounts. 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum 
Der: nent, NEA. 

Evewoson and Education of the 
Cerebra. -alsied Child by Thomas W. 
Hopkins, Kathryn C. Colton, and 
Harry V. Bice. 1954. 127p. $1.60. In- 
ternatl. Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, NEA. 

The Fifty-Dollar Question. Prepared 
by the Natl. Child Labor. Committee 
and the Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School 
Principals. Script and recordings dram- 
atizing the drop-out problem in high 
school. Set of 12” 78rpm discs, $6. One 
12” 33\4rpm record, $4. NASSP, NEA. 

Focus on Religion in Teacher Educa- 
tion. Essays written at Western Mich- 
igan College, Kalamazoo, for the 
Teacher Education and Religion Proj- 
ect. 1955. 95p. $1. American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

Kindergarten-Primary Education. An 
annotated and indexed bibliography 
prepared by a committee of Detroit 
teachers with the assistance of the NEA 
Research Division. 1955. 36p. 50¢. 
Quantity discounts. Dept. of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, NEA. 

Let’s Look at Kindergartens. Sum- 
mary of good kindergarten practices. 
1955. 16p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. 
Dept. of*Kindergarten-Primary Educa- 
tion, NEA. 

List of Outstanding Curriculum Ma- 
terials 1951-54 prepared by the Dept. 
of Curriculum and Teaching, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA. 1955. 35p. 75¢. 
Quantity discounts. Order from ASCD, 
NEA. 

Music Buildings, Rooms and Equip- 
ment. Revision of Music Education 
Research Council Bulletin No. 17, pre- 
pared by the 1952-54 Committee on 
Music Rooms and Equipment, Elwyn 
Carter, chairman. 1955. 96p. $4.50. 
Music Educatots Natl. Conference, 
NEA. 

Music in American Education, 
source book No. 2. A compendium of 
data, opinions, and recommendations 
compiled from studies conducted by 
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the Music in American Education com- 
mittees of the Music Educators Nation- 
al Conference, and including selected 
materials from other sources. 1955. 
365 p. $4.75. MENC, NEA. 

No News Is Bad News Where Schools 
Are Concerned. Handbook on school- 
press relations published by the Natl. 
School Public Relations Assn., NEA, in 
cooperation with the Oregon Educa- 
tion Assn. 1955. 32p. 50¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Order from NSPRA. 

Now Is the Time. Presents the case 
for the Kelley School Construction 
Bill (HR 7535). 1955. 24p. Free. Leg- 
islative Division, NEA. 

Official Aquatics, Synchronized Swim- 
ming, Winter Sports, and Outing Activi- 
ties Guide, July 1955-57, edited by 
Doris Bullock and Louise Roloff. 160p. 
75¢. Published for the Natl. Section for 
Girls and Women’s Sports by the 
American Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, NEA. 

Official Basketball Guide, Sept. 1955- 
56, edited by Helen B. Lawrence. 160p. 
75¢. Published for the Natl. Section for 
Girls and Women’s Sports, AAHPER, 
NEA. 

Official Recreational Games and Vol- 
leyball Guide, July 1955-57, edited by 
Jessie Schofield and Mary Frances Kel- 









THE NEW BASIC READERS 


for Grades 4-6 
GRAY © MONROE ¢ ARTLEY © ARBUTHNOT 


All selections in The New, Basic Reading 
Program have been chosen to help children 
expand their capacity to enjoy and appreciate 

good reading, to help them stre their 
sbility to read with ever increasing under- 
standing—to help them grow up in reading. 
Interest in these good stories and in the unit 
themes around which they are centered 
makes it easy for you to lead your boys and 
girls into wide personal reading and important 
skill-building exercises. 


Middle-Grade Texts, each with Teacher's Edition and Think-and-Do Book 
The New Times and Places:(4/1) * More Times and Places (4/2) 
The New Days and Deeds (5/1) * More Days and Deeds* (5/2) 
The New People and Progress (6/1) » More People and Progress*(6/2) 


lam. 136p. 75¢. Published for the Natl. 
Section for Girls and Women’s Sports 
by the AAHPER, NEA. 

Reading for Today’s Children. Arti- 
cles by principals, teachers, and read- 
ing specialists on readiness, methods of 
teaching, supervision of instruction, 
and selection and use of textbooks. 
1955. 388p. $3.50. Quantity discounts. 
34th yearbook, Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals. DESP, NEA. 

Rural Education—a Forward Look. 
Yearbook of the NEA Dept. of Rural 
Education. 1955. 486p. $3.50. Quantity 
discounts. 

Selected Field Hockey and Lacrosse 
Articles edited by Caryl M. Newhof. 
Sports-article reprint series. 1955. 128p. 
$1.25. Published for Natl. Section for 
Girls and Women’s Sports by AAHPER, 
NEA. 

Selected Softball Articles edited by 
Marian Kneer. Sports-article reprint 
series. 1955. 79p. $1. Published for 
Natl. Section for Girls and Women’s 
Sports by AAHPER, NEA. 

What Is Special About Special Edu- 
cation? Bulletin reprint of selected 
articles from Exceptional Children 
[Dec. 1952-May 1953; Oct.-Nov. 1953], 
Internat] Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. 46 p. 50¢. ICEC, NEA. 

Written Policies for School Boards. 
Suggestions to schoolboard members 
for development of clear-cut, written 
policies. 1955. 24p. 50¢. Quantity dis- 
counts, American Assn. of School Ad- 
ministrators, NEA. 
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Columbus Day 


For suggestions on how to promote 
inter-American friendship thru hemi- 
sphere-wide observances of .Columbus 
Day, October 12, write to the National 
Citizens Committee for Columbus Day, 
1192 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Convention Highlights 


Tare recordings of 1955 NEA con- 
vention highlights may now be pur- 
chased thru the Publication-Sales sec- 
tion of the NEA for $4 each. 

The series of eight tapes includes the 
report by William G. Carr, executive 
secretary; “A Call to Greatness,” presi- 
dential address of Waurine Walker; 
address by Adlai Stevenson; address by 
Harold Stassen; remarks by Samuel 
Brownell, Mrs. Rollin Brown, and Sea- 
born P. Collins; reports on Finances 
and Building Fund and on the Centen- 
nial Action Program and Centennial 


Celebration; highlights of the discus- 
sions on NEA services; and “Your NEA 
Convention Speaks,” a 28-minute sum- 
mary of key statements selected from 
the preceding seven tapes. 


Bible Week 


NATIONAL BisLE WEEK, to be ob- 
served October 17-23, is sponsored by 
the Laymen’s National Committee, 
Inc., Hotel Vanderbilt, New York 16. 


NEA Cited for UN Support 

Tue NEA was among the member 
organizations of the U. S. Committee 
for the UN recently cited by John 
Foster Dulles for work to “make the 
principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter vital and real.” Presented at the 
UN Commemorative Session in San 
Francisco, the citation read in part: 

“The private voluntary organiza- 
tions of this country . . . have labored 
significantly over the past decade to 
bring about everywhere a truer under- 
standing of the United Nations, its op- 
erations and its purposes, its limitations 
and its opportunities. 

“It is precisely this kind of devoted 
effort, this ability to struggle and sacri- 
fice for peace, day after day, year in 
and year out, which demonstrates anew 
the resources of strength in the Amer- 
ican people. . . . This strength, and 
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the programs of the voluntary organi- 
zations which so ably express it, will 
be decisive factors in the march of our 
civilization toward an era of lasting 
peace and goodwill!” 


World Children’s Day 


World Children’s Day, sponsored by 
the International Union for Child 
Welfare, Geneva, is being observed 
October 3. Its theme, Article I of the 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
is “The child must be protected beyond 
and above all considerations of race, 
nationality, or creed.” 


New State Secretary 


Parks M. Co- 
BLE, superintend- 
ent of schools, 
Conway, South 
Carolina, is new 
executive secre- 
tary of the South 
Carolina Educa- 
tion Association. 
He succeeds J. P. 
Coates, who _ re- 
tired this summer 
after 30 years of service. 





Department Sets Fee 


IN ORDER to identify persons who are 
interested in its work, the NEA Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-Primary Educa- 
tion voted a $1 membership fee at its 
annual meeting in Chicago. 

All who enrol will receive copies of 
the recently published leaflet, Let’s 
Look at Kindergartens, which sum- 
marizes practices and describes the ma- 
jor characteristics of a good kindergar- 
ten. An annotated and indexed biblio- 
graphy, Kindergarten-Primary Educa- 
tion, and any future publications of the 
department also will be distributed to 
new members. 

NEA bylaws require that department 
members must first belong to the Asso- 
ciation. Dues should be sent to the De- 
partment of Kindergarten-Primary Ed- 
ucation, NEA, 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Boy Scout Council 
Commends Teachers 


Tue National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America recently recorded 
appreciation to principals and teachers. 
The council's resolution read: “In ad- 
dition to the regular studies of the 
schools, . . . teachers are giving lead- 
ership to the development of boys and 
girls of good moral character, boys and 
girls who are good patriotic young 
Americans. The National Council 
heartily commends the school prin- 
cipals and teachers of the nation and 
assures them of its deep appreciation 
for the work they are doing.” 





This article is one of a series pre- 
sented in cooperation with the 
United Business Education Asso- 
ciation of the NEA and edited by 
RAY G. PRICE, professor of business 
education of the University of Min- 
nesota. The authors this month are 
LELAND J. GORDON, professor of 
economics, Denison (Ohio) Univ- 
ersity, and his son, L. JAMES GORDON, 
attorney. 

For a free bibliography on this 
subject, write UBEA at NEA. En- 
close a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velop. 


Have You Made Your Will? 


IF you die intestate (without a 
will), your property will pass to 
relatives in acordance with the law 
of your state. Since such laws are 
drafted to meet general conditions, 
it would be remarkable indeed if 
they disposed of your property ex- 
actly as you would wish. 

No matter where you live, your 
heirs would undoubtedly not be 
able to claim or dispose of your 
property without having to pay for 
legal advice, so it is better and 
cheaper to tell a lawyer now what 
you want to do with your estate. 
Possible injustice and suffering may 
be avoided thereby. 

Legally you may do almost any- 
thing you wish with your property, 
provided you express your wishes 
in proper legal language and form. 
But to be sure your will is valid, 
you should certainly draw it with 
the assistance of an attorney. 

This is not a do-it-yourself proj- 
ect. Words that may seem clear to 
you may be held by a court to be 
ambiguous, and your will might be 
declared invalid. 

Feel free to ask in advance what 
the fee will be? In all probability 
it will be less than you had thought. 
Moreover, if a reasonable fee buys 
assurance that your wishes will be 
respected, it will be a good invest- 
ment. 

Since people differ so greatly with 
respect to marital status, number 
of children, and value of property, 
it-would be impossible to suggest 
here exactly what should be writ- 
ten into a will. Nevertheless, you 


should find it helpful to check over 
these suggestions with your lawyer. 

1. Provide for contingent bene- 
ficiaries. You may wish to leave 
everything to your spouse, but if 
he or she dies first, whom do you 
then wish to inherit your estate? 

2. If your state law does not 
provide for common casualties, 
consider whether you want your 
property to pass to the estate of 
your spouse or to another person. 

3. If you wish to leave your prop- 
erty to your children, decide how 
you would wish distribution to be 
made if one child should prede- 
cease you. If your deceased child 
had surviving children—your grand- 
children—would you want them or 
your surviving children to have 
your deceased child’s interest? 

4. If you wish to protect your 
beneficiaries from mismanagement, 
ask your attorney about establish- 
ing a trust. 

5. Beware of bequests of specific 
sums of money to named persons or 
organizations with the proviso that 
the balance should go to your im- 
mediate family. Even tho you met 
financial reverses after making your 
will, the specific bequests would be 
made first, regardless of whether 
there was any balance left for your 
family. This possibility suggests the 
wisdom of reviewing your will 
yearly. 

6. Realize the disadvantages of 
willing specific securities to named 
individuals. For example, some 
stocks might decline in value while 
others might increase, resulting in 
a different distribution than you 
had intended. 

7. Name the person or trust com- 
pany to administer your estate. 

In conclusion, consider the ad- 
visability of having a family coun- 
cil to tell each member what pro- 


visions are going into the will. + 





Journalgram Answers 
(See page 428.) 


1. CHIPS. From Goodbye, Mr. Chips 
by James Hilton. 

2. ANNA. From Anna and the King of 
Siam by Margaret Landon. 

3. EYRE. From Jane Eyre by Charlotte 
Bronte. 

4. DOVE. From Good Morning, Miss 
Dove by Frances G. Patton. 

5. CRANE. From The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow by Washington Irving. 

6. ARNOLD. From Tom Brown’s School 
Days by Thomas Hughes. 

7. HULME. From Seasoned Timber by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

8. HARTSOOK. From Hoosier School- 
master by Edward Eggleston. 
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- Hometown Honors Buford 


Reswents of Mt. Vernon, IIli- 
nois, recently turned out to do 
honor to John Lester Buford, their 
superintendent of schools, who had 
become the new NEA president. 

Signs in downtown shop windows 
expressed Mt. Vernon’s best wishes 
to Dr. Buford on his return home 
in late August. (Following Dr. Bu- 
ford’s July 8 election as NEA presi- 
dent, he and Mrs. Buford traveled 
to Europe and the Near East with 
the NEA delegation to the World 
Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession in Istan- 
bul.) 

Ceremonies in the high-school 
auditorium climaxed the home- 
coming celebration. The Mt. Ver- 
non Chamber of Commerce pre- 
sented Dr. Buford with a plaque 
from local citizens as a “token of 
their esteem for one of their con- 
temporaries who has, by his dy- 
namic leadership in public-school 
education in the United States, 
brought to Mt. Vernon high honors 
as a result of being chosen presi- 
dent of the NEA.” 


A delegation of 50 from Johnston 
City, where Dr. Buford formerly 
was superintendent of schools, also 
attended the presentation. Mt. Ver- 
non’s mayor and school and civic 
leaders extended congratulations. 

Among the tributes was that of 
D. M. Rutherford, president of the 
high-school board, who said, “We 
feel you have done a wonderful 
job.” He described Dr. Buford as 
one “who says what he believes and 
practices it.” 

Sidney S. Hirons, county school 
superintendent, commenting on the 
signs that Mt. Vernon was proud, 
said Jefferson County and southern 
Illinois were also’ proud. 

Louise Williams, local teacher 
who nominated Dr. Buford at the 
NEA convention, added her thanks 
for what he has done to enhance 
the prestige of the profession. 

In his response, Dr. Buford made 
the ceremony one of mutual appre- 
ciation. Without the help of Mt. 
Vernon, he said, he could not have 
been elected. “I share this honor 
with you,” he concluded. 





The Problems Approach : 


Some social-studies teachers are 
satisfied with problem-solving ex- 
periences which lead pupils to a 
comprehension of the process and 
hope for its transfer in other situa- 
tions. A greater number, however, 
feel that real facility in critical 
thinking and the all-important 
positive attitude toward it will be 
attained only when the pupils have 
some opportunity to act upon their 
conclusions. 

As a result, learning experiences 
are being planned to avoid artifi- 
ciality and to bring the pupil a 
sense of satisfaction in having con- 
tributed to the amelioration of the 
problem. Teachers are moving 
from the habit of teaching the an- 
swers or merely teaching about 
problems to guiding pupils in ar- 
riving at their own conclusions in 
actual problem-solving experiences. 

Cooperation with other commu- 
nity institutions and local groups 
definitely marks the problem-solv- 
ing approach and brings schools 
one step closer to being true com- 
munity schools. As with a number 
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of other modern movements in edu- 
cation, such as the core program 
and the unit organization, the com- 
munity-school movement and the 
growth of the problems approach 
have reinforced one another. 
Problem solving is likewise a 
growing aspect of so-called extra- 
curriculum programs. Student 
councils, clubs, class groups, and 
other such organizations are facing 
and solving real problems. 
Social-studies teachers also rec- 
ognize that their classes do not have 
the sole province for instruction in 
problem solving. Other courses pro- 
vide equally important opportuni- 
ties, and in many cases joint attacks 
upon problems in several different 
classes are most fruitful. All-school 
problem projects give promise of 
emerging from developments such 
as these and are stressed in the citi- 
zenship-education movement. 
—RICHARD E. GROSS, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, in The 
Problems Approach and the Social 
Studies (National Council for the 
Social Studies. 1955. 123p. $2). 


1955 Edition 
MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


Morton, Gray. Springstun, Schaaf 
Grades 3 through 8 


PUPILS’ BOOKS contain addi- 


tional, challenging materials 
for the more able pupils. 
The result—an arithmetic 
program in which every 
child is helped to succeed to 
the limit of his ability. 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS contain all 


the pages of the pupils’ 
books. Teaching suggestions, 
_ answers, and special tests 
are on the lower half of 
each page—everything the 
teacher needs, where the 
teacher needs it. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Morristown, New Jersey 
New York ® Chicago 
San Francisco ® Dallas @ Atlanta 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


$1.25 Value 


THE PAPER EDITIONS BOOK CLUB 
2233 El Camino Real + Palo Alto, California 
Please send free publications with my order of the feliewing 
(PLEASE ENCIRCLE ) : 
SISO SLE4 SL4S Si44 SL42 SLES SLES SLIZ 
| enclose payment of $_ 
TO COVER HANDLING COSTS, PLEASE ADD FIVE CENTS 
($0.05) PER SELECTION — RESIDENTS OF 
ADD 3% SALES TAX 








It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as 
long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
today! Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds 
regularly where you bank. 





When the gun failed, 


they used a tablespoon 





Hz LEARNED acting the hard way, barn- 
storming frontier towns by barge and stage- 
coach, playing in sheds and taverns. 

One night in Houston, a Texan even sug- 
gested the troupe tour through Indian coun- 


try, carrying their stage weapons for protec- 


tion. Joe Jefferson declined. He later said he 
had shivered when he imagined himself fac- 
ing a hostile Indian and armed only with a 
stage pistol whose tendency to misfire had 
several times “compelled our heavy villain to 
commit suicide with a tablespoon.” 


By the 1860’s, jefferson was America’s 
favorite actor. When he played his famous 
Rip Van Winkle (see picture), “one-night” 
towns declared a “Jefferson Holiday.” Busi- 
ness stopped, schools closed, so that every- 
one could get a chance to see him act. 


They loved Joe Jefferson everywhere be- 
cause he was a genius at making people 
happy. And his sunny outlook still sparkles 
in the spirit of America. Like Jefferson, 
Americans still know how to travel a hard 
road and smile when the going’s roughest. 


These confident Americans are the real 
wealth of our nation. And they are the real 
reason why our country’s Savings Bonds 
rank among the world’s finest investments. 

That’s why, to save for your goals in life, 
you cannot find a surer, safer way than 
United States Savings Bonds. Invest in them 
regularly—and hold onto them! 


Safe as America — US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Teaching Social Studies 


You can obtain the following mate- 
rials from the National Council for the 
Social Studies, an NEA department, 


1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Quantity discounts are available 
on these items. 


Yearbooks 

Approaches to an Understanding of 
World Affairs, Howard R. Anderson, 
ed. 1954. 488p. $3.50; cloth $4. 

Skills in Social Studies, Helen Mc- 
Cracken Carpenter, ed. 1953. 288p. $3; 
cloth $3.50. 

Improving the Teaching of World 
History, Edith West, ed. 1949. 287p. 
$2.50; cloth $3. 

The Study and Teaching of Amer- 
ican History, Richard E. Thursfield, 
ed. 1946. 460p. $2.50; cloth $3. 


Curriculum Series 

Social Education of Young Children: 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades. No. 
4, Mary Willcockson, ed. Rev. 1955. 
127p. $2. 

Social Studies for Older Children: 
Programs for Grades Four, Five, and 
Six. No. 5, Loretta Klee, ed. 1952. 
149p. $2. 

Social Studies for Young Adolescents: 
Programs for Grades Seven, Eight, and 


Tops in Tapes 


Whme there is fairly general 
agreement today that magnetic tape 
is perhaps the finest medium to 
achieve quality sound reproduction, 
tape recordings suitable for class- 
room use are still somewhat rare. 

Last year the Division of Audio- 
Visual Instruction and the Associa- 
tion for Education by Radio-Tele- 
vision launched an experimental 
tape-recording program service in 
an effort to improve this situation. 
In November 1954, with a modest 
subsidy from six national business 
organizations, 5000 copies of a cata- 
log of available programs were 
published. During the first three 
months, 4600 copies were sold at 
50¢ each. The catalog lists 562 
individual programs submitted by 
14 educational agencies. 

Subject areas include art and 
music, child psychology, citizen- 
ship, conservation, modern lan- 
guages, literature, mental health, 
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Nine. No. 6, Julian C. Aldrich, ed. 
1951. 95p. $1.50. 

Social Studies in the Senior High 
School: Programs for Grades Ten, 
Eleven, and Twelve. No. 7, Eunice 
Johns, ed. 1953. 117p. $2. 

Social Studies in the College: Pro- 
grams for the First Two Years. No. 8, 
William Tyrrell, ed. 1953. 132p. $2. 

The Problems Approach and the 
Social Studies. No. 9, George Fersh, ed. 
1955. 126p. $2. 


Bulletins 

A Teachers Guide to World Trade. 
No. 27, Sylvia Stone, Julian C. Aldrich, 
et al. 1953. 142p. $1. 

Social Understanding Through Lit- 
erature. No. 28, G. Robert Carlsen and 
Richard S. Alm. 1954. 119p. $1.25. 

A Teachers Guide to Money, Bank- 
ing, and Credit. No. 29, Thomas O. 
Waage and Eunice Johns. 1955. 107p. 
$1. 


How To Do It 
No. 1, How To Use a Motion Pic- 
ture; No. 2, How To Use a Textbook; 
No. 4, How To Use a Bulletin Board; 
No. 5, How To Use Daily Newspapers; 
No. 6, How To Use Group Discussion; 
No. 15, How To Introduce Maps and 
Globes; No. 20, How To Use Socio- 
drama. 25¢ each. Complete set, 16 
items, $2.50. 
NCSS dues of $5 include the year- 
book and Social Education. 


(Next month: Teaching Music.) 


social studies, mathematics, and 
science. Methods of presentation 
vary from dramatic treatment to 
lectures by eminent authorities. 
Programs averaging 15 to 30 min- 
utes in length were selected either 
for their usefulness in teaching sit- 
uations or for broadcast over local 
stations. Any series not cleared for 
broadcast use is so labeled. 

The National Tape Repository 
is located in the Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, Kent (Ohio) State University, 
where copying from master record- 
ings is done on reels of tape sup- 
plied by patrons at the time of 
ordering. A minimum service 
charge of 50¢ is made for copying 
15-minute programs, and $1 for 30- 
minute programs. 

A supplementary catalog listing 
several hundred new programs is 
now available from pavi. The pro- 
gram materials were selected and 


evaluated by 20 members of Davi’ 


and AERT under the chairmanship 
of Ralph Hall, head of the Audio- 
Visual Center at Kent State Univer- 




















ORDER TODAY! 


BLACKBOARD 
BUDDY CO. 
Post Office 

698 


Oceanside, 
California 





PAT. APPLIED FOR 


Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at 
no extra cost, are offered with new-p 


tops, highly resistant to most ing hazards. 
Tite for catalog. prices onde discounts 
to churches, schools, clubs, lodges, etc. 


YeS Tick mae 36 CHURCH ST. Keel ZN Silo Ls 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Looking for a publisher? Send for our free 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search 
of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, promote 
and distribute your book. All subjects considere:l. 
New authors welcomed. Write today for valuable 
24-page Booklet N. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y¥. 1 
In Calif., Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 


T i FOLDING CHAIRS 






-IN Steel’ or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


- WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
\ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
\ J. P REDINGTON 4 CO. 
DEPT. 265 2,PA. 


sity. Both the catalog and the sup- 
plement may be purchased from 
the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Single copies of the 
catalog sell for 50¢, and of the sup- 
plement, 25¢. There are quantity 
discounts of 10% to 20% on orders 
ranging from two to 100 copies. 

—GERTRUDE G. BRODERICK, Radio- 
TV Services, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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LocaL-( 


It’s a good idea: 


To take the lead in sponsoring Citi- 
zenship Day. The Union County [Ark.] 
Teachers Association led the way last 
year in planning and carrying out El 
Dorado’s first, observance of Citizenship 
Day. Before it was over, most of the 
county’s civic and patriotic organiza- 
tions had a share in it. Appropriate 
ceremonies honored new citizens and 
stressed a rededication to the prin- 
ciples upon which citizenship is based. 
Louise Bozone is president of UCTA. 


To determine candidates’ views on 
issues relating to education and to in- 
form the members of these views. The 
Scranton- Lackawanna County [Pa.] 
branch of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association queried candidates 
for the state legislature on matters in- 
volving the PSEA legislative program 
and then published the candidates’ pic- 
tures along with their views. William 
B. Jones is president of the Scranton 
Branch, PSEA. 

The Legislative Committee of the 
Fort Wayne [Ind.] Teachers Associa- 
tion made a tape recording of inter- 
views with political candidates, then 
distributed copies of the recording, to- 
gether with a digest of candidates’ 


Cost of Good Schools 


Many of the finest school sys- 
tems in the country are to be found 
in the suburban New York area. 
These systems did not just happen 
to achieve eminence. Their accom- 
plishments can be credited to the 
continued efforts of competent 
teachers and administrators and to 
the taxpayers who not only are in- 
terested in education but show this 
interest in a willingness to pay for 
education. 

Good schools do not come cheap- 
ly. To get and hold good teachers 
a system must offer satisfactory 
salaries. To provide a good educa- 
tional program, a system must 
spend a suitable amount on educa- 
tional supplies, services, equip- 
ment, and facilities. 

A recent survey by the Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council, a re- 
search affiliate of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Teachers College, points 
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views on educational issues. Walter H. 
Beckman is president of FWTA. 


To sponsor a school-community re- 
lations conference. The San Diego 
[Calif.] Teachers Association and the 
San Diego County Teachers Associa- 
tion joined forces with other profes- 
sional groups to hold such a confer- 
ence. Theme of the conference was 
“Better Schools thru Better Public 
Understanding.” Major topics discussed 
were “What Do Citizens Want To 
Know About Their Schools?” and 
“How To Tell the Story!” reports Leta 
Glasier, chairman, public - relations 
committee, SDTA. Eugene Brucker is 
SDTA president, and Margaret Dar- 
roch is president of SDCTA. 


To have a committee study regula- 
tions governing the earning of credit 
for inservice education and suggest ac- 
tivities for which such credit might be 
granted. A committee from the Lake 
Charles [La.] Teachers Association 
made a study of this sort, and their 
report is now a part of the Lake 
Charles school-system credit regula- 
tions. Opal Shea is LCTA president. 


To make a study of what members of 
the local association think are the char- 
acteristics of good teachers, and how 
such characteristics could be considered 
in the employment of new teachers. The 
Professional Standards Committee, Mur- 
ray W. Goldenberg, chairman, of the 
Stamford [Conn.] Education Association 
made such a study. Arthur Feuerstein is 
SEA president. 


up a major reason why these subur- 
ban systems can provide a good 
school program. The council’s mem- 
ber communities spend approxi- 
mately $400 a year for each student. 
That is $140 above the national 
average. Per-pupil expenditures are 
not the only barometers of good 
schools, but they are a significant 
indication. 

To provide adequate amounts 
for education in the face of rising 
costs and increasing needs, the com- 
munities have had to raise taxes. 
But, as Donald H. Ross, the coun- 
cil’s executive director, observes, 
the residents of thésé communities 
realize that their children’s educa- 
tion is important enough to war- 
rant higher taxes. 

For this they are to be congrat- 
ulated on their wisdom. The cost 
of poor schools is actually in the 
long run many times greater than 
the cost of good schools. 

—Editorial, “Cost of Good 
Schools,” in the New York Times. 






New! wuTowani 
PENCIL for CHALK 


At last, the dustless way of black- 
writing. No more messy chalk 

dust on your hand and clothes. No 

more chalk- aoe aoa. » 


mb 
thanks to HAND. GIENIC. 
HAND-GIENIC is a mechanical 
pencil that hol any standard 

Retracts and ejects it = x 
iffy. Scientifically balanced 
tter leverage, chalk slides sone 
board with amazing ease . 

es a smooth p 
portant—-YOUR PHAND 

CHES CHALK 


plated in jewel-like 22k gold, it's 
a distinctive writing instrument. Carry it with you 
and make ‘“‘chalk-hunting’’ a thing of the past. 


CHECK CHALK ALLERGIES 

Chalk dust dries out natural skin oils in your hands. 

kind to them. Thousands of teachers, coast-to-coast, 
y: “. . . it’s a wonderful experience to feel my 
soft after board work’, “*Since I 
pny a _, handgienic” I don’t spare blackboard 

it was a = s in = ——. 

You will naeetity agree. Start the rtly 
protected. This is the “NATURAL” meift = a  aallow 
teacher too. 


3 YR. WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
TRY IT AT OUR RISK. Send only $2.00 (or $5 for 
set of 3) postage free. (no C.O.D.’s please) Enjoy it 
for 10 days, show it to other teachers. If not delighted 
return for full potent. Same day shipping guaranteed. 
ral discounts teacher -agents. do without 
it any longer. MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


[ “HAND- -GIENIC IS NOT FOUND IN STORES™ 


HAND-GIENIC Specialty Co 
Dept. A, 113 W. 49th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


i 
YES, | want to try HAND-GIENIC for ten days. | 
| 


1 enclose ( ) $2.00 for i ( ) $5 for 3, postpaid, 
SIRE Sake Re Nae OEST Bo se ee | 
ADDRESS ; 


Another Innovation in our business of 
making life easier for schoolteachers— 


THE E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 


a companion slide-chart for the 
acclaimed E-Z GRADER 


Averages at a glance from the totals of 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 grades 


Just as great a timesaver as 
The E-Z Grader. 


Same price — $1.00 postpaid 


Send now! 
Delightful Satisfaction Guaranteed 
The E-Z Grader Company, Dept. N 


3001 Sereeacse Rd4., 


REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Pac-re me Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 

THE REDIKUT LETTER CC CO. 
185 North Prairie Ave. 


Cleveland 18, 0. 





vou CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Aimost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books ee. promoted and distributed 
through our we pian. No matter what type of 
yanrd you've vanitien- meng "s 
religious — we can ip you. 

iitustrated brochure, “We Can Publish Your Book". 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept. N-54 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 
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Now my visual aids 
in color are so much 
more interesting. 





FLO-MASTER 
COLORCRAFT SET 


Practically every teacher knows that the 
Flo-master, with its magical felt tip, has 
revolutionized the preparation of visual 
aids. Now, with the new Flo-master 
Colorcraft Set, teachers can produce—in 
color — designs, sketches, story boards, 
etc. that are much more attractive — 
create more immediate interest on the 
part of the pupils. 





$1500 


THE NEW 
FLO-MASTER COLORCRAFT SET 


4 Pens with caps in ea. of 4 colors to 
identify ink color ¢ 4 2-oz. cans of 
ink-—one ea. of black, blue, red and 
green* ¢ 1 2-oz. can Flo-master 
Cleaner ¢ 16 assorted Felt Tips—4 
sets ea. of 4 felt tips as shown on pens 
illustrated. Each set includes one 
Fine Mark Adapter. Complete $15. 


*Flo-master inks also available in 
yellow, purple, orange. brown. 









FREE! ric-master schoo! Bul- | 
Jetin illustrates scores of ways | 
teachers are using the Flo- 
master. Write for your 
to Cushman & Denison 
Co., Dept. NE-9 153 West 23rd 
Street, New York 11, N. ¥. 


| 
| Flo-master 






FELT TIP PEN 


















Students Write Local History 


StupEeNnrs in the English Club at 
Newton High School recently com- 
pleted a 61-page booklet called A 
Young Citizen’s History of Newton. 
It is designed for use in the local 
elementary schools. Written in a 
simple, lively style, the book is ac- 
curate and has gay, two-color pic- 
tures drawn by the students. 

The preparation cf this book pro- 
vided unusual learning experi- 
ences for the boys- and girls who 
had a part in it. 

—FLOYD RINKER, Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Mass. 


Exchanging Colored Slides 


As AN amateur photographer, I 
have made quite a collection of 
35mm _ colored slides for use in 
school. Now I should like to find 
a few teachers in other states who 
would like to trade slides. This 
would be an interesting way to 
build up a valuable collection of 
teaching aids for several of us. 

—MRS. C. O. ADAMS, Box 62, Glen- 
eden Beach, Oreg. 





Accentuating the Positive 


To puT emphasis on a construc- 
tive approach to criticism, a third- 
grade class has periodic evaluation 
days. The pupils mention the peo- 
ple who have helped their room 
and in what ways. Trying to dis- 
cover some nice things to say about 
everyone is a splendid antidote for 
tattling. P 

—Adapted from Promising Teach- 
ing Practices, Santa Ana (Calif.) 
city schools. 


Fund Honors Teacher 


THE untimely death of our 
American-history~ teacher and stu- 
dent-council adviser, Lloyd E. Mac- 
Phail, led to the establishment of 
the MacPhail Foundation Fund, 
organized and perpetuated by our 
high-school student body. 

Altho the fund started with the 
contributions of former students of 
Mr. MacPhail, our student-council 
candy-bar stand provides the main 
source of revenue now. In a little 
over one year the stand’s profits 


were nearly $700. Homemade 


candy donated by townspeople has’ 


been a great sales booster. 

The ultimate aim of the fund 
committee is to establish a perma- 
nent trust fund to provide annual 
scholarships for deserving students. 

—MARY Jo korES, East High 
School, Green Bay, Wis. 


3-D Bulletinboards 


Our library bulletinboards must 
be easy on our time and budget, so 
we make our displays simple, di- 
rect, and colorful. Book jackets al- 
ways play a part, and experience 
has taught us to use few rather 
than many. 

“Into Space” featured science 
fiction. Wooden model planes were 
stapled here and there, taking off 
and coming in to an imaginary 
planet landscaped with cut-out 
paper mountains and craters. 

“Train Your Bird” displayed two 
parakeets perched an a pencil-that 
was scotch-taped to the _ board. 
Black paper strips thumbtacked at 
top and bottom formed a three- 
dimensional cage around the birds. 

As a “filler-in’” we have a wash- 
line of book jackets hung up with 
colored clothes pins and flanked by 
two toy clothes baskets with a book 
jacket or two in each. 

—MARY IMMELN, Hartford 
(Conn.) Public Library. Adapted 
from Top of the News. 


Sixth Grade Adopts Destroyer 


WitH Navy approval, my sixth- 
grade geography class last year 
adopted the USS Lyman K. Swen- 
son, a destroyer named for a World 
War II hero from Utah. 

One of the Swenson’s crew mem- 
bers kept up a lively correspond- 
ence with us and sent packets from 
almost every Far Eastern port the 
ship visited. We exhibited the 
maps, currency, stamps, and for- 
eign newspapers he sent, along 
with other material from the Navy 
on ships and seamen historically 
connected with Utah. 

Exceptionally successful, _ this 
project contributed to making my 
pupils conscious of our relations to 
and dependence upon the rest of 
the world. Thru vitalized experi- 
ence they learned geography, his- 
tory, and a good deal about the 
U.S. Navy. 

—CURN C. HARVEY, Milford (Utah) 
Elementary School. 
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Tue following materials are available 
for celebrating United Nations Week, 
October 16-24, and United Nations Day, 
October 24, and for general teaching 
about the UN. Please order from organi- 
zations indicated by headings or text. 


NEA Committee on International 
Relations 


You may order the following publica- 
tions from the NEA Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Box Score on the UN: 1945-1955. Con- 
cise listing of problems faced by the UN 
in the past 10 years; shows action taken 
on each problem and results. 1955. 4p. 
10¢. 

Eyes on the World. Simple suggestions 
for teaching something about world affairs. 
1954. Folder. Free. 

Guide to Teaching About the United 
Nations and World Affairs by Eva M. 
Dratz. A teachers’ handbook. Prepared 
cooperatively by the NEA Committee on 
International Relations and the American 
Association for the United Nations. Rev. 
1955. 32p. 15¢. Order from NEA or from 
AAUN, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 

Planning Your Trip to the UN. Notes 
about UN buildings, suggestions to teach- 
ers on how to prepare students for a visit, 
checklist of practical arrangements, and 
sample itinerary. 1955. Folder. Free. 


American Association for the UN 


UN: The First Ten Years by Clark M. 
Eichelberger. Appraisal of the successes 
and failures of the UN; an inquiry into 
the problem of how and when to revise 
the charter. 1955. 108p. 50¢. American As- 
sociation for the United Nations, Inc., 345 
E. 46th St., New York 17. (Ask for a com- 
plete publications list.) 


U. S. Committee for the UN 


The U. S.. Committee for the United 
Nations, 816 21st St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., distributes many helpful materials 
including the following: (Write to the 
committee for a complete list of materials 
distributed by the committee and the 
names of the publishers of the materials.) 

Leaders Guide for 10th Anniversary 
Programs, 1955—The UN Works for You. 
How to plan and organize UN programs. 
1955. 26p. Up to 5 copies free; additional 
copies 5¢ each. 

Youth for the UN. Program suggestions 
for groups aged 7-17. 1955. 4p. Single copy 
free; additional copies 1¢ each. 

Teachers and the UN. Program sug- 
gestions for teachers. Rev. 1955. Single 
copy free; additional copies 1¢ each. 

The United Nations and How It Works 
by David Cushman Coyle. Published by 
the New American Library. Pocket-size 

* book explaining the structure, functions, 
problems, and achievements of the UN 
and its specialized agencies. 1955. 208p. 
35¢; 10% discount in lots of 100 or more. 

Should the UN Charter Be Reviewed 
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or Revised? by Esther W. Hymer. Rev. 
1955. 16p. 10¢; $7 per 100 copies. 

Charter of the UN and Statute of the 
International Court of Justice. 10¢. 

The UN, What It Is, What It Does, 
How It Works, 10p. 5¢; 20% discount in 
lots of 100 or more. Similar publications 
available on each of the specialized agen- 
cies, UNESCO, ILO, FAO, UNICEF, and WHO. 

How Peoples Work Together, 3rd_ edi- 
tion. Photographs and text on the achieve- 
ments of the UN and its specialized agen- 
cies. 96p. 75¢. 

UN Flag Set. Colored flags of the UN 
and 60 member nations, with glued edges, 
sticks for mounting, 2” x 3”, $1. Also avail- 
able in gummed, perforated sheets, 
1” x 54”, 25¢ per sheet. 

Flag Chart. In full color, 1814” x 14”. 
Poster of the flags of UN members and 
the UN flag. 15¢. 

Songs Children Like. Folk songs from 
many lands. Published by the Association 
for Childhood Education International. 
1954. 48p. $1. Order from the U. S. Com- 
mittee for the UN, or from ACEI, 1200 
15th St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Jigsaw Puzzle: Flags of the United Na- 
tions. In color, with names of countries. 
Up to 11, 30¢ each; 12 or more, 25¢ each. 

Dial-A-Gram. two 10” colored discs 
which rotate, showing flags, products, and 
other information about UN countries 
and activities. Up to 10, 60¢ each; 11 or 
more, 45¢ each. 

UN 10th Anniversary Poster, 10” x 15” 
or 15” x 22.” Special UN emblem. Free. 

UN Day Proclamation. 17” x 22”. Free. 

The Work of Peace. Set of three colored 
posters, 24” x 38”, with pictures of the 
UN in action. Limit 2 sets per order. 
Free. 


Other Sources 


Basic Facts about the United Nations. 
History, purposes, membership, special 
agencies, etc. Issued by the UN Depart- 
ment of Public Information. 1955. 44p. 
15¢. International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27. (Write CUP for a 
complete publications list.) 

Selected Films for World Understand- 
ing, Wendell W. Williams, ed. A guide to 
films for study and discussion of Amer- 
ica’s role in the world today. 1955. 88p. 
$1.50. Indiana University Audio-Visual 
Center, Bloomington. 

United Nations “Class Workit.” Sheets 
to be cut out, folded, and assembled to 
build a four-color model of UN head- 
quarters. With map, panels showing how 
the UN works, and teachers’ guide. For 
grades 4-9. 1955. $1. Education Research, 
Inc., 1625 Eye St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

United Nations Review. 10th anniver- 
sary issue of monthly magazine published 
by the UN Department of Public Informa- 
tion. June 1955. 100p. Single copies 40¢; 
yearly subscription $4.50. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27. 

Your United Nations. Anniversary edi- 
tion of official souvenir guide book. Illus- 
trated. Issued by the UN Department of 
Public Information. 1955. 60p. 50¢. Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. 
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bey 10-WAY 
x) INSURANCE 
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Insure for less 
than a nickel a day 


You get accident, sickness 
and quarantine protection. 
etroas a Sa pe a 
or fair treatment icy- 
Henny» for over wire a cen- 
only to teachers. 
Sends all claim checks to 
you by fastest air mail. Get 
all the facts about T.C.U. 
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bre S ts a yo f 
Rainy Days.” 
Send coupon 
today. 


“TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
308 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin 8, Nebr. 


1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
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GRADE- o- MATIC 


AVERAGE YOUR 
LETTER GRADES 
INSTANTLY! 
2 
EDUCATIONAL AIDS & DEVICES CO. 


3942 Millbury Avenve 
Baldwin Park, California 
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Aso write the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information, New York 17, 
for its list of publications. ‘ 
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New Service on Magazine Reprints 


Fourteen reprints of national 
magazine articles on education 
covering such subjects as the teach- 
ing of reading in today’s schools, 
report cards, textbooks, and dis- 
cipline in the classroom are avail- 
able thru a new reprint service of- 
fered by the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association, an NEA 
department. 

Articles have been reprinted from 
such magazines as McCall’s, the At- 
lantic, the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Life Magazine, and the 
Saturday Evening Post. Also repre- 
sented on the list are reprints from 
Changing Times, the Kiplinger 
Magazine; the Saturday Review; 
and Nation’s Business, magazine of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Authors include Walter Lipp- 
mann, John Hersey, and Norman 
Cousins, as well as educators like 
Henry I. Willett, superintendent of 
schools, Richmond; Virgil M. Rog- 
ers, dean, School of Education, 
Syracuse University; and Sarah 
Caldwell, Akron teacher and an 
NEA past-president. 

A free annotated list of reprints 
may be obtained from NSPRA, 


1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

As a related project, NSPRA has 
assembled seven reprints of articles 
in a packet entitled This Business 
of Johnny and His Reading. 

In addition to articles from na- 
tional magazines, the packet in- 
cludes two reprints which have 
been acclaimed by parents and edu- 
cators for the comprehensive man- 
ner in which they interpret the 
story of reading instruction in to- 
day’s schools. One, an eight-page 
article entitled “Johnny Can Read,” 
by Arthur F. Corey, executive sec- 
retary, California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, originally appeared in the 
Sunday magazine section of the 
San Francisco Examiner. The other, 
“Can Johnny Read?” is a series of 
10 articles written by Ruth Dunbar 
for the Chicago Sun-Times. 

The packet, which also includes 
“Why We Teach Reading as We 
Do Today” by Nila Banton Smith, 
director, The Reading Institute, 
New York University, is available 
from NSPRA at a price of $1. 
Single items from the packet also 
may be obtained. Write NSPRA 
for details. 





AUDIO- 
VISUAL wares , 


Answering the Attacks 


To counteract attacks on public 
education, audio-visual materials of 
many kinds are available to help inter- 
pret the school’s program and philos- 
ophy. Information about the rental or 
purchase of the motion pictures, record- 
ings, and filmstrips in the following 
list may be obtained from distributors 
indicated by numbers in parentheses. 
The list was prepared by Carolyn Guss 
of the Indiana University Audio-Visual 
Center. a 

Are the Schools Neglecting the Fun- 
damentals? 40 min. tape recording. 
One of the tape recordings deposited 
at Kent State University (Ohio) , avail- 
able for re-recording on tape furnished 
by the user. (4) 

Bulwarks of Democracy. 50 fr. film- 
strip. color. Shows that the strength of 
American democracy lies in its schools, 
libraries,,and publications: (5) 

Democracy Builds a School. 39 fr. 
filmstrip. bkw. Shows how the citizens 


of Park Forest, Ill, established a new 
school and planned its facilities. (10) 
Design of American Public Educa- 
tion. 16 min. sd. bew. The film com- 
pares and contrasts the “‘assembly line” 
kind of education with one that is 
tailored to young people’s needs. (5) 
The Elementary School Series. Part 
I—25 min. sd. color or b&w. Empha- 
sizes aspects of good school environ- 
ment. Part II—25 min. sd. color or bkw. 
Shows how children acquire commu- 
nicative and number skills and develop 
interest in the practical and fine arts. 
Part III—20 min. sd. color or b&w. 
Shows ways for children to develop 
knowledge of the physical world and 
an understanding of their country. (9) 
Family Circles. 31 min. sd. color. 
Examines the growing division of re- 
sponsibility for the child between home 
and school, and the necessity for close 
cooperation if conflict and misunder- 
standings are to be avoided. (5) 
Freedom To Learn. 27 min. sd. color 
or b&w. Shows the importance to our 
country of freedom in learning and 
defends the schools’ right to teach 
about controversial subjects. (6) 
Horace Mann. 19 min. sd. b&w. Em- 
phasizes Mann’s work in pointing up 
America’s need for well-built schools, 






For adult leaders and educators 
A Basic History of 
LUTHERANISM in AMERICA 


By Abdel Ross Wentz 








A striking presentation of the 
historical facts surrounding the 
Lutheran Church and its peo; 

in America. An enlarged revision 
of Dr. Wentz’s earlier work in 
this field. $5.00 


ETHICS OF DECISION 
By George W. Forell 


A clear, deep look into the 
Christian life. Is man free to choose 

life? Is he really captain 
of his soul? Is it instinct, oppor- 
tunity or history—or Christian 
faith which helps him make his 
decisions? Find the answers in 
this important book. $2.50 


at all bookstores 
MUHLENBERG 


PRESS «+ Philadelphia 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 
«- Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-K, Chicago 26, 111. 


ART TEACHING IDEAS 


Send for free folder describing idea books to help make 
your art programs easier to teach and more stimulating. 
Complete information on these and other popular ort activ- 
ities: CRAYONS, MASKS, PAPIER-MACHE, POSTERS, 
PAPER SCULPTURE. 

Write today for free folder—Art Teaching Ideas—describ- 
ing helpful books and portfolios, especially for teachers. 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 
8510 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. © ee 


AUTHORS: TALENT GOING 10 WASTE: 


If you are the talented author of an un- 
published manuscript, let us help you gain 
the recognition you deserve. We will publish 
your book—we will edit, design, print, pro- 
mote, advertise and sell it! Low subsidies, 
good royalties. 

Write for free booklet, Dept EA-105. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 11 W. 42 ST., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
Origins of New England Tour 


“& Course on Wheels’. American History from 
1620 to 1820. 3 hours credit at Boston Univ. 


Europe or California 
Make your reservations NOW, particularly for 
Europe. Suggested independent itineraries sub- 
mitted without obligation, or group tour 
folders sent on request. Write 


ARNOLD TOURS sotcn Te. toss. 


Boston 16, Mass. 
good textbooks, democratic methods of 
learning, schools for teachers, and uni- 
versal education. (2) 

Objectives of Education. 42 fr. film- 
strip. b&w. Explains the four areas of 
development and living which serve as 
purposes or objectives of education, 
as stated by the Educational Policies 
Commission. (3) 

A Reply to the Attacks on Our 
Schools. 40 min. 12” L.P. recording. 
One of 132 recordings available on 
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PARLIAMENTARY SLIDE RULE 


settles questions of parliamentary procedure for 
committees and meetings operating under standard 


EALWOR 
FOR FEEDING .....-. 
Biological Specimens, Home Pets, Monkeys 
and Birds. We supply Schools and Colleges. 







rules of order. This vinyl plastic slide rule provides Nationwide — Year ‘round. Live Delivery 
immediate answers to eight basic questions on the Geet Full —— —— gn lnladed 
36 most common motions. Based on Robert's Rules 1,060 . . oping. 000 . 95 etc. 


of Order Revised. Excellent for gift. $3 postpaid. 
PAN-L-VIEW, 708 Church Street, Evanston, Illinois 





oo——3, 
SURE-LIVE MEALWORM co. 
22536 Halldale Ave., Torrance 1, Calif. 


GLINTON 5 3strt cent 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 


The Journal (readers write us) is 
wonderful, stimulating, exciting, imag- 
inative, courageous, warm, vivid, in- 


Member—N A. TA. 36th Year Alaska, 








C. R. Cozzens 





various aspects of public education. (1) 
School and the Community. 13 min. 
sd. color or b&w. A school which is 
neither benefiting its community nor 
being benefited by it is first shown. 
The advantages to be derived from co- 
operation between school and com- 
munity are then pointed out. (5) 
School Board in Action. 27 min. sd. 
color or b&w. Shows how a school board 
meets community problems in educa- 
tion thru democratic action. (7) 
Skippy and the Three Rs. 29 min. 


* sd. color or b&w. Follows a first-grader 


thru the school year as he is guided by 
the teacher and her teaching methods 
to the point where he is learning thru 
self-motivated endeavors. (6) 

Willie and the Mouse. 11 min. sd. 
b&w. Contrasts Father’s education, in 
which facts were learned by repetition, 
with Willie’s, in which life situations 
are dramatized. (8) 


706 South Fourth Street 


Clinton, lowa 


Passing of the Hickory Stick and Yes, 
Mr. Walker; The Line is Busy and 
Strand of Thread; Tomorrow Won't 
Wait and The Goal Beyond; Threshold 
and The Kindled Spark; The Run- 
away (one side only) ; Listen, Judy and 
Search for Trouble. A series of 1314 
min. 16” professional recordings drama- 
tizing modern schools. (6) 


Producers or distributors: (1) Educa- 
tional Recording Services, 5922 Abernathy 
Drive, Los Angeles 45. (2) Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. (3) Erle Press, Inc., 1060 
Wilson Ave., Chicago 40. (4) Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. (5) McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
(6) NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. (7) National School Boards Assoc., 
Inc., 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. (8) 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 
48rd St., New York 36. (9) Virginia State 
Board of Education, Richmond 16. (10) 
Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 
Helena St., Madison 4. Wis. 
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Double-Entendre 


CHILDREN (in chorus): May I go 
after the ball? It went over the 
fence. 

TEACHER: Now, let’s quiet down 
and then we’ll choose some good 
responsible child to go after it. 

MicHAEL: I’m _ responsible. I 
kicked it over! 

—HELEN SHELTON, Glendale, Calif. 


Could Be 


AN EIGHTH-GRADE test paper de- 
fined parasite as “a place where 
parachute jumpers practice.” 

—RALPH M. DELK, senior high- 
school principal, Mifflin Local 
School, Columbus, Ohio. 


Want to Argue the Point? 


BERNADINE PALUTZKE of the 
Plentywood [Montana] schools 
shares the following paragraph 

-from an English III theme: 

“Juvenile delinquency is a big 
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topic today. It is thought that 

probably faulty parents are the 

cause of so many juveniles.” 
Parent-Teacher Exchange 


“Thank you for the E for effort 
That you gave my little Perry. 
Then you think he’s really trying?” 


“Oh, no doubt! He’s trying—very.” 


—GEORGIA C. NICHOLAS, New York. 





SCHOOL CALENDAR 





Ghost and goblins lurk about 
And try to make me scream, 

Then laugh and laugh to see my “fright,” 
Because it’s Hallowe'en. 


—FS.P. 


formative, inspirational, practical. The 
Journal is also (according to the mail 
that comes in) ponderous, stuffy, pal- 
lid, sugar-coated, and dull, dull, dull. 

Some readers urge that the Journal 


-carry only professional articles—on ed- 


ucational trends, intellectual freedom, 
curriculum development, and _ class- 
room methods. Others want only 
house-organ articles on the NEA, its 
committees, commissions, departments, 
its affiliated state and local associations. 

Some ask for one-page articles. “I’m 
too busy to read lengthy, wordy ma- 
terial.” Others prefer long articles. “If 
a topic is worth discussing at all, it 
deserves fuller treatment.” 

A few teachers urge that the mag- 
azine carry no illustrations or color. 
The majority say that they like it pro- 
fusely and colorfully illustrated with 
photos, drawings, and cartoons. 

But fortunately for the sanity of the 
editors, readership surveys indicate 
that most NEA members are not only- 
this or only-that extremists. Instead, 
they want a balance of material—pro- 
fessional and associational, short and 
long, light and serious. 


Selection of Journal content is not a 
haphazard process. The editors are 
constantly evaluating, comparing, com- 
bining, and otherwise reacting to the 
hundreds of ideas under consideration. 

Many of these ideas have been pro- 
posed by the editors themselves as a 
result of study of Association platform 
and resolutions, their own reading, 
their visiting of schools, or informal 
conversations with teachers. 

Suggestions by the hundreds come 
from the 70 to 75 planning conferences 
held each year, chiefly in early spring, 
with representatives in all fields of ed- 
ucation. These conferences are held at 
NEA headquarters and at the many 
meetings that a Journal editor attends 
—NEA, AASA, ASCD, ACEI, and the 
other alphabetical configurations of 
professional organization. 

Some of the conferences are with 
teachers, who tell us what they have 
liked and disliked about the past year’s 
issues and what they want to see in 
next year’s. Others are with leaders in 
NEA units who tell us which current 
educational issues they consider of 
most importance in their fields. 

Many of the suggestions come from 
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letters spontaneously sent in by read- 
ers. Additional ideas are culled from 
evaluation blanks we send out each 
month, as a part of our continuing 
readership study, to 500 members 
chosen at random. 

Those who fill in these blanks speak 
freely because anonymously. “Is the 
Journal getting better or worse?” we 
asked on the evaluation blank one 
month. “It’s so bad that there’s only 
one direction in which it could move,” 
wrote one frank reader. We keep re- 
membering that appraisal, altho that 
same month comments came in from 
some 300 other readers who - were 
pleased with the magazine and thought 
it was improving. 


By late spring, the emphases for the 
coming school year begin to emerge, 
and tentative monthly schedules begin 
to take shape. We work out, with the 
advertising manager, space allotments 
for text and ads. Manuscripts are so- 
licited from highly recommended au- 
thors. Other articles are chosen as the 
cream of the unsolicited crop. (So 
many people have asked about our pol- 
icy with regard to unsolicited manu- 
scripts that we plan to devote an “Ed- 
itor’s Notebook” later in the year en- 
tirely to this subject. Meanwhile, we'll 
say only that all authors, whether of 
solicited or unsolicited articles, con- 
tribute their articles without compen- 
sation.) 

Two months before the date of issue, 
copy is due at the Journal office. Then 
manuscripts are ready for what one 
author called “editorial sandpapering 
and varnishing.” The editing ranges 
from deletion of a comma to cutting 
an article in half, from clarification 
of a few ambiguous paragraphs to com- 
plete rewriting. 

One article is so excellent that the 
editor handling it asks for more space 
than the two pages originally allotted. 
Another statement takes less space 
than anticipated. A third, which we 
had expected to be written at the sec- 
ondary level, turns out to be an ele- 
mentary-school article instead. This 
calls for some juggling of the schedule 
to preserve the balance we strive to 
maintain in coverage of such areas as 
elementary, secondary, rural, higher 
education, administration, and the 
various subjectmatter fields. 

An author wires two days before his 
article is due that he has been in a car 
accident and can’t meet this month’s 
deadline. We were counting on his as 
the lead article and had referred to it 
on the cover. We call the engraver and 
ask him to hold up work on the plate. 

Meanwhile, the production editor, 
the free-lance artist, the engraver, and 
the printer are transforming manu- 
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scripts into pageproof. While this tech- 
nical and complex process is underway, 
our daily work conferences sound a bit 
macabre: “trim, bleed, gutter, deadline, 
kill, morgue, layout. .-. .” 

Our printer is a good one and typo- 
graphical errors are few, but an occa- 
sional one helps to enliven our day. 
An article, “Six is a magic age,” ap- 
pears in pageproof: “Sex is a magic 
age.” A reference to “Palmer’s bio- 
graphical tribute to his wife” reads in 
proof “Palmer’s biological tribute to 
his wife.” Another time, “the high cost 
of living” becomes “the high cost of 
loving.” 

All our editors read all pageproof. 
We also send it to at least one expert. 
The NEA Research Division is our au- 
thority on a hundred matters, such as 
teachers’ salaries. We turn to the Legis- 
lative Commission for guidance on 
legislation, to the NEA departments 
on subjectmatter articles. Every unit 
at NEA headquarters, and leaders in 
state and local associations, give co- 
operation at all stages of planning 
and production. 

Just as we are ready to go to press, 
Congress or the Supreme Court or a 
state legislature—none of these, un- 
fortunately, is on Journal deadlines!— 
takes important action which must be 
called to the attention of our readers. 
A new page has to be hastily substi- 
tuted for another. Or a “News and 
Trends” item has to be rewritten. 
Deadlines have been scheduled so that 
“News and Trends” goes to the printer 
only a short time before the magazine 
goes to press, which allows us to catch 
last-minute developments. 


Editors, like teachers, realize that 
to be in a position where one can in- 
fluence the thoughts and actions of 
others is an awesome responsibility. 

Teachers write us that because of a 
certain Journal article they have taken 
certain action which has resulted in 
certain achievements. Others tell us 
of the difference an article has made 
in their teaching and therefore in the 
lives of children. Popular Journal ar- 
ticles are widely reprinted and reach 
millions of people. 

Just as we begin to feel drugged by 
our own importance in being con- 
nected with so influential a publica- 
tion, someone writes in: “I found a 
copy of the Journal in the wastebasket 
of the post-office.” We have visions of 
hundreds of thousands of copies mak- 
ing a futile trip from our printer to 
post-office wastebaskets over the coun- 
try. Our pessimism is not lightened 
when another teacher comments, 
“Keep the magazine at its present size. 
It exactly fits my bird cage.” 

We wonder if anyone opens the 


magazine. Then our artist routs out 
one boundary line too many on a 
centerspread map. Letters inundate us, 
protesting our giving to Canada the 
upper peninsula of Michigan. We 
know that some copies are opened. 

Tho our “checker” slipped upon the 
Michigan boundary, she is better than 
the sleuth in your favorite who-done-it 
at tracking down details. She verifies 
the accuracy of all statements and il- 
lustrations that will appear in the 
magazine. Is every Congressman prop- 
erly listed as to politics, home state, 
and spelling of name? Is all poetry cor- 
rectly quoted? Does it usually rain, as 
the author of a geography article states, 
more heavily on the coastal side of 
mountain slopes in Southeast Asia? 
Should the chemical formula on 
the blackboard in the background of 
this photo be 2KCLO;4+-M,0O» 30.+ 
2KCL or 2KCLO,+M,0O.,, 30,.4+-2KCL? 

Sis SSPS 
How many columns belong in the 
drawing of the Capitol? 

The ever present possibility of cor- 
recting hundreds of minor errors and 
failing to catch a colossal one haunts 
us. As we go to press we always wonder 
whether, in our checking, we have 
strained at a gnat and swallowed a 
camel. 


Editing an educational magazine is, 
like teaching, a round-the-clock, round- 
the-calendar job, a mixture of fun and 
frustration, inspiration and perspira- 
tion. We love it all. 

When a member of the Journal staff 
uses the editorial “we,” he really means 
“we,” a small but enthusiastic group 
of editors and clerical workers. The 
editors have had teaching experience 
and have journalism backgrounds. 
Two have doctor’s degrees and another 
is taking his doctoral exams. 

We always hope that the current 
Journal will be the fine magazine we 
dream of. Then, when it’s off the press, 
we think it is terrible and vow that 
next month we'll do better. Therefore 
we attend, thru the Educational Press 
Association and the Education Com- 
munications Service, workshops and 
clinics at which we seek answers as to 
how to improve Journal content and 
appearance. We are always exploring, 
with artists, printers, engravers, and 
other editors, ways in which the maga- 
zine can be made better. 

But, when all is said and done, we 
depend chiefly on you, the reader, to 
let us know how you think your pub- 
lication needs to be improved. Write 
to us today at 1201 16th Street N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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No Wonder So Many Teachers Are Saying: 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
DUKE STATION 


MURHAM NC ¢ 1.8810 


at home, 
at work or 
on the way 


There’s 
nothing 
like a 


1. FOR TASTE ... bright, bracing, 
ever-fresh sparkle. 


2. FOR REFRESHMENT ... quick energy, 
with as few calories as half an 
average, juicy grapefruit, 


“COKE” 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
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DRINK 


COPYRIGHT 1955. THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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